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3 Entering dense smoke screen, 
Gyro-Compass enables each 
craft to hold its exact course. 


2 Fleet spreads out to avoid 
shore fire or aerial attack. 


1 Guided by Gyro-Compass, 
above wheel, each 
-helmsman heads for beach 
on assigned course 


NAVY GETS DEVICE 
TO PINPOINT LANDINGS 


Landing Craft to Have Means of Precise Navigation 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


al news in the above headline 
its explanation—unless you've ever 
Nhead assault with 
or smokescreen blotting 


trace Of Visibility. 


yourself in command of a 

raft — one of dozens making an 

run on a hostile beach. You must 
on your Own exact course or you'll 
down — or be run down by 
ships. Or. 


your 
worse yel, you May Miss 
signated spot on the beach, caus- 

sion and possible disaster to the 


Operation. It’s a neat trick under any con- 


dition! And until now, it had to be done 
entirely on directions from an unreliable 


magnetic compass. 


® How do you determine and hold an 
absolute course at sea? There is only one 
trustworthy way and that’s with a Gyro- 
Compass — unaffected by magnetic dis- 
turbances. And, since 1911, such Gvro 
Compasses developed by have 
guided the greatest ships of the seas. But 
where on a 36-foot landing craft would 
you put a Sperry Gyro-Compass standing 
4 feet high, and weighing 900 pounds? 


Sperry 


# Working with the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships’ engineers, Sperry solved the prob- 
lem by developing an entirely new Gyro- 


4 Each craft reaches designated 
F-Talel|ayoam-y ole) an aida imei aleve) ani 
accuracy —on schedule 





Compass, especially for the purpose. It 
weighs 9 pounds instead of 9OO—is just 9 
inches in diameter—and costs but a frac- 
tion of the amount of the larger com- 
passes. And all without sacrificing Sperry 
precision. Development of this new Mork 
22 Gyro-Compass is typical of many 
ways Sperry aids the military in their 
search for greater effectiveness, greater 


economy. 


# It’s typical, too, of Sperry’s develop- 
ments that aid commerce and industry. 
For when the Navy’s immediate needs 
are met, Sperry’s Marine Division wil! 
make this new compass available to com- 
mercial shipping—putting Sperry preci- 
slon navigation within reach of even the 
smallest ships, 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


eat Neck, New York 


S/ON OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





A LIGHT IN THE DARK—More and more outdoor telephone booths are being placed at convenient 
locations. They are available for service 24 hours a day. They supplement the hundreds of thousands of 


telephone booths in buildings, stores, hotels, gas stations, airports, railroad stations and bus terminals 


No matter where you go, you are never far 
from a public telephone. North, south, east and 
west, they are conveniently located to serve you. 

They are all brothers to the telephones in your 
home or office and connected in a nationwide 
family. From them you can call any one of fifty 
million other telephones nearby or across the coun- 
try . . . and thirty-five million in other countries. 


Brother to the Phones at Home 


So the next time something comes up when 
you are away from your home or business—or 
you’re thinking of someone who would like to 
hear your voice—just step in a convenient tele- 


phone booth and call. 


You can travel far in a few minutes—save 


steps, time and money—and get things settled 


while they’re fresh on your mind. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“It means so much to keep in touch 











ORUM — Conducted by The Editor 


Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 











Figures Surf Station 
Duty Is Sea Duty 


Hurray for the ‘Retired Coast Guards 


man” that about giving POI’s a 
break. My big gripe is in line with his 
Why must a lifeboat 
likes that kind of 


have to go to sea on a cutter or lose out 


wrote 


station man, who 


duty and is good at it, 
on his promotion. For crying out loud 
any man who runs through a line of surf 
certainly getting far 


in a surf boat is 


more seamanship than some 
guy that’s banging on a typewriter in some 
cutter's office of our best 


skippers of small cutters like the 110 and 


experience 


ship's Some 
125 footers learned their seamanship and 


boat handling at surf stations. Yet for 


some weird reason they say a man at a 
surf station is not qualifying himself for 
knows it takes a 
boat in green 


What do peo 
ple think surf station petty officers do 


advancement. Everyone 
skill to handle a 


blue 


lot more 
water than in water 
walk beaches! 

I don’t think that the sea duty require 
back life 
boat station men. It was meant to pry men 
loose from desks and gate watches. I think 
need a_ thorough 


ment was ever meant to hold 


the requirements over 
haul. 
An Ex-Dune Hopper 


a * * 
Feels Maintenance 
Slipping On Cutters 


It used to be that the 
were white, but I’ve seen a 


‘white elephants’ 
(large cutters) 
few lately that were in sorry shape. Sure, I 
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know that most of the cutters are short 
handed these days, but in the old days a 
Commanding Officer would make sure his 
ship was cleaned up if he had to turn all 
night hospitalmen, 


hands to all yeomen 


cooks, etc. In the old days every man on 
a ship would take it as a personal insult 
if things weren't shipshape. 

I think most of the trouble comes from 
knows you've 
and WORK 


time and 


planning. Any idiot 


start at the 


poor 
got to mast 


DOWN 


I’ve seen 


when painting, but 


again them paint the main deck 


without cleaning up the superstructure. 


around and wonder why 


looks like hell in a few 


Then they sit 


their main deck 
weeks 

But the thing that really burns me off 
is the way a First Lt. or Boatswain’s Mate 
will make the deck force clean up an area 
then 


paint on it to last a 


j 


down to bare metal and wont put 


enough month. A 
weather deck that is being walked on day 
after day needs at least six coats. On some 


cutters it’s lucky to get three 

And 
worse is the fact that 
to give paint enough 
coat ought to dry two full 
somebody’s put extra 


another thing that makes matters 


people just don't 
seem to want time 
to dry. A 
days unless some 
drier in it. 

One final thing I'd like to point out is 
that a galvanized surface needs a different 
kind of primer coat than a regular metal 


Red lead is 


metal, but for galvanized a chrome primer 


surface great for ordinary 
is better. Some like to wipe a galvanized 
surface down with vinegar before the pri 
mer is put on. Some say that aluminum 
paint is good on galvanized metal but I’ve 
got my doubts about this 

At any rate, it’s time that self respect 
ing boatswain’s mates and First Lieuten- 
ants started putting a little more time and 
thought into their work. For the sake of 


morale and service pride, let’s 


white cutters 


keep the 
white. 
Sincerely, 


BILL STRONG 


Thinks Oarsmanship Is 
Now Useless In The CG 


Why don't we face facts. All of this 
training in oarsmanship is one big waste 
of time. At surf stations and aboard cut 
there is trouble, nobody runs 
for the pulling boats. They run for the 
motor lifeboats and motor surf-boats. At 
the COOS BAY rescue of the downed fli 
ers what 


ters, when 


a motor surfboat. 
Besides that, some of the boat drills I've 
You get a bunch of 
green men in a boat and try to put over 
with 


was used 


seen are dangerous. 
running and 
there is all kinds of confusion. I'm amaz- 
ed that more injuries haven't resulted. Are 
these injuries worth it I don’t think so. 
Motors broken bones are 
painful. 


the side ten-foot seas 


are cheap, but 


(Name Withheld) 
ok * ok 


Retired Chief To 
Be Professor 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Harvey Ward, in academic garb, and the 
Mrs. Front row, left to right, Susan, Steven 
and Nancy, all justly proud of Dad's degree 


First off, please accept my congratula- 
tions for the new feature, ‘‘What’s Up in 
Operations.”’ It fills a long-felt need. Many 
of the features in the Magazine are of the 
That is fine for all con 
alone is a little empty to 
those who no longer are an active part of 
the Service. To bridge the gap we need in 
formation of the ‘‘what’’ variety which 
“What's Up in Operations” 
give us. Please keep it up, along with the 
much-liked cartoons showing the humor 
ous aspects of Service life, of which there 


“how” variety 


cerned, but it 


promises to 


are sO many. 

Three days ago the University of Flor 
ida public relations department called me 
to inform me that they were sending you 
a feature article on my graduation. So [I 
thought I’d send you this little follow-up 


on it. 
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Yesterday I graduated with high honors 
from the University of Florida, getting the 
Arts in Education. 


degree of Bachelor of 


Sitting beside me at the commencenien: 
at which 942 
Eidwin W. 


wain's 


degrees were awarded was 
boats 
Navy. He got the 
graduated with 
We were told that the graduation of two 
retired chief mates Was a lit 
tle out of the ordinary. It is nice 


Wooton, a retired chief 
mate from the 
same degree and honors 
boatswain's 
though 
to be able to offer at least partial refuta 
tion of the snide old cliche that ‘‘them dumb 
bastids can’t even read.” 

This fall I plan to begin teaching high 
school in Palm Beach County, where | in- 
tend to make my permanent home among 
friends made while stationed there at Lake 
Worth Inlet lifeboat Station from 1936 to 
1939. Coming up kere to study each sum 
mer, I plan to get my master’s degree in 
three more summers after which I hope to 
teach history and other social studies at 
Palm Beach Junior College. 

I enlisted in the Coast Guard in Chi 
cago 1 July 1931, ten days after I gradu 
ated from high school. My service includ 
ed duty at surf stations, aboard ship, and 
recruiting duty in Illinois, Texas, Florida, 
California, Virginia, Massachusetts, Wash 
ington and overseas. 

a bad case of 
varicose veins in both legs. A little surg 
ery from keep me in 


I was retired because of 


time to time will 
pretty fair condition. 

Three years ago this month I found | 
had a goose-egg-sized malignant tumor in 
my pipes. It just about shut off my water 
and almost did me in, but thanks to the 
skilful care given me in the Veterans {ios 
pital in Fayetteville, Arkansas, where I got 
my first two years of 


college I now ex 


pect to die of old age. I got a 
they took out 


two feet of intestine, eliminating a whole 


major re 


plumbing in which about 


coil in an arrangement which I like bet 


ter than the old one. The two good ends 
were spliced together, and they 
twelve pints of blood, more 


gave me 
than enough 
for a complete oil change. | home 
eleven days later, in 
the second six weeks’ 
1952 at the University of Arkansas, 


went 
time to enroll for 
summer session of 

When one is thinking about the like 
lihood of his shoving off, he has plenty 
of time to overhaul his values. Mine emerg 
ed much simplified, and I acquired a new 
appreciation of the kindness of many 
friends and fellowmen. I get all the pleas 
ure I can out of each day, and I find that 
the richest source of pleasure is contrib 
uting to the happiness of others. Believe 
me, no one appreciates life as does the man 
in death row who gets a reprieve! 

I still 
reprieve, but it is quite apparent 
have been granted a commutation 


maintain the philosophy of the 
that | 
Two 
years from now the commutation will be 
official. 

This story has been told for what it 
may be worth in encouragement to those 
who experience the frightening feeling | 
used to get when I heard the word “‘can 
cer.”’ I believe that the unknown stories of 
those who have had a bout with cancer 
and won it deserve at least as much pub 
licity as the highly publicized accounts of 
the failures. 


In this 


there is something very 


connection it occurs tO me 


that with 
a civilization in which bil 
be had for the asking 


those who are trying to ¢ 


wrong 
ions for destroy 
ing men may while 
nquer ki ler bugs 
like cancer have to beg for nickels 

Finally, I take this 


express my appreciation to the 


opportunity to 
American 
people for a:l the good things they have 


given me. For doing n than fulfil 


ing the obligations of citizenship, | enjoy 


a retirement income for life. I have been 
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given free the education that [I should have 


completed just twenty ago, and | 
have been paid for getting it! My life has 


been saved by the superb medical care that 


years 


was available to me, absolutely free! 
Because I enjoy generating and com 
municating enthusiasms, and because of all 
things I have 
education as a second 


the good received, I have 


chosen career In 
service to others I hope to repay a little of 
the debt I owe to this society of ours, and 
thereby to justify my continued existence 
Where but in the United States 


man get a deal like that? 


could a 


Sincerely yours, 
HARVEY E. WARD 
P.S. I'd like to hear from any of my 
old shipmates from the lifeboat stations 
or the ships on which I have served. My 
359-F 
Florida. In particular I'd like to hear from 
rr. A. McKinnon, 
the HAMILTON 


* * 


Retired Chief Pushes 
Retired Page Idea 


California 


rddre-s is Flavet 2, Gainesville 


with whom I served on 


that the idea of an 


would not be the 


It seems to me 


yidtimer’s page worst 


yne that a person coud think of. There is 
by present count, a rather considerable to- 
With so 
many of them settling in such balmy cli 
mates as 


tal of people on the retired list 


those of Florida and California, 


the people on the retired list should be 
around for a good while yet in most cases; 
should 
number of genuine old timers. It is prob 
that them will, from time 
to time, be able to prove that they are lit 
erate, even if not literary. 

The situation in 
rating specialties is not too fortunate, is it? 
This sort of situation must be one of the 
very surest means by which to lose good 
men who otherwise would make a career 
of the service. Hope that in some way 
there can be an amelioration of the situa- 
tion, suggested by some figures found in 
the June issue of the Magazine 

In my humble opinion, one of the 
most certain ways by which the Magazine 
could be improved, and this is said without 
any reflection upon any editor past or pres- 
intended, would be for 
to have representation in its 


thus we continue to have a good 


able several of 


promotion certain 


ent being more 


units col- 
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umns in each issue; this representation being 
in the form of reports by folks who are 
attached to those units. Seems to me like 
you have asked for just this more than 
once: it surely can’t be asked for too many 
times, so long as the majority of the col 
umns are not filled with this kind of ma- 
terial 

effect that 
the Magazine will remain effective and will 
continue to receive the support of the rank 
and file of the service so long, and only so 
and understand 


My conviction is to the 


long, as it can feel with 
the problems of the man in the ranks, and 
reflects this feeling and this understanding 
in its policy, its tone, its material, and its 
“slant.”” Of 


amicable 


course it is necessary to have 


relations with Headquarters, and 


of course it is mecessary to functiOn as a 
which information and, in con 
items, official 


without the convic 


channel by 


nection with some attitudes 
may be revealed. Still, 
tion that the Magazine feels and under 
stands something of the average Coast 
Guardsman’s situation, there will be lack 
ing that support without which the Maga 
zine will be hard put to do more than just 
to serve as a channel for the conveyance of 
information and official attitudes. It can 
hardly be denied that 
be done quite as effectively through official 
although it would likely entail 
work for the 


these services could 


channels 
more time and 


people at all levels. 


more paper 
Can't refrain from congratulating you 


and those with whom you are associated. 
The Magazine has continued to be interest 
ing and informative during the past year. 
My best wishes are with you forks for this 
coming year. 
With sincere personal regards, 
I remain, 
EVERETT JACKSON, 
CPO, USCG (Ret.) 


(Editor’s Note: We agree. If the MAG 
AZINE is ever to become a truly great 
magazine, it will have to express the inner 
most thoughts and feelings of the average 
Coast Guardsman. However, we can never 
achieve this if the average Coast Guards- 
man holds back and does not express his 
thoughts and feelings. All hands are en- 
couraged to get out pencils and paper and 
let us know what's on their minds. B.R.) 





Feels Bronwell Right 
On Oarsmanship 


San Diego, Calif. 

Bernard Bromwell, in the last column 
of page 4 of the June issue brings up a 
question as to the proper method of placing 
the hands in pulling a boat, claiming that 
the proper way is with the inboard hand 
palm up. 

Several illustrations in the last few years, 
including, I believe, the Coast Guardsman’s 
Manual, show the hold with both palms 
down. Maybe, as he suggests, ‘“‘this has 
been changed ”’ 

Maybe the new 
command ‘‘Oars’’, 


method is right at the 
but for real pulling in 
rough water it was much better to have 
the hands oppose each other, and would 
make feathering much easier. That was the 
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way it was practiced at the old School, 


1909 to 1912, as I well remember. And it 
was a good hod for a steering 
I am definitely of the 
Bromwell is right. 
cordially 


David P. Marvin (Ret. ) 


oar, too 
opinion that 


Mr. 


Very yours 


Jimmy Yurick, the pride of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Yurick (Ret.), celebrates his birthday 
on the same day, August 4th, that the Coast 
Guard marks its anniversary. Dad reports 
that Jimmy always asks for “next” when 
the Magazine hits the mail box. 


Plans To Make The Best Of 
Isolated Duty Without Griping 


My mates and I have been very interested 
in late issues of our C. G. Magazine. It 
seems all these cries about no patriotism 
and such rot are by people who are not 
involved in isolated duty 

When compensatory leave was stopped 
last season, I was very concerned, but cer 
tainly not very angry, as I do not mind 
seventeen mile boat trips weekly when it 
allowed me to see my family for forty-eight 
hours every eight days. Looking at it from 
all other ways though, it seemed very wast 
ful and was cutting man hours down and 
fuel consumption was more than doubled 

If it would please some of our noble 
patriots (I am sure I can speak for one and 
all Coast Guardsmen now manning cribe 
and lightships) with nearly twelve years 
experience, I would proudly state if the 
cause arises, we shall do our duty with no 
thought of liberty. And, certainly no cry 
ing shall be heard. We shall also expect our 
noble buoy tender man not to cry too hard 
when his weekends and every night in port 
is disrupted. 

Sincerely yours 


R. L. Thomas, BM2 


And From This Same Unit, 
The Folliwing Poem 

Four walls do not a prison make, 
But this we ask of you 

What else can we call it, 

Four walls without a view? 


This duty we applied for 
So have no room to kick 
Compence should be for heros 
Sick leave for the sick 


Nine Months aboard a light house 
Without compence is just 
With this our cell mates all agree 


Twill make YOUNG MEN A MUST 


In February issue 
We were shocked to comprehend 
This bouy tender wonder 
Was he a WICKEY? Tell us when! 
Signed: 
Two non selecties with over two hitches 
and no bitches. 


Tells Of Excellent 
Treatment By USPHS 
New Oreans, La 

Having recently moved from NOLA to 
Opelousas, La., the contact | 
have with the Coast Guard is through our 
magazines. Although all my old shipmates 
have just about disappeared from the active 
service, I still get a kick out of the newer 
breed. Sometimes I don’t know what they 
are talking about (times have changed) but 
I still enjoy reading it. I was a crew mem 
ber of the old PAULDING in 
Boston navy yard when the first issue came 
out. And I've been reading the C.G. MAG 
ever since. 


only now 


destroyer 


Now I wish to comment on a couple of 
letters in the June issue. 
First Vern Simmons 
fold about 


I agree a thousand 
the hospitalization and medical 
care. I for one can testify first hand. 

I was forced to quit work in May 1954, 
and October 19, 1954, entered hospital in 
Baltimore having driven up from NOLA. 
I was put to bed immediately and the 
social service took charge getting my wife 
situated. Then the medical staff went to 
work, giving me every test known to 
science. An outside consultant was called 
and on 14 December he, with the hospital 
staff operated to remove a brain tumor, 
which by this time had my left foot and 
lower leg paralyzed. I spent the New Year 
weekend with my wife in our apartment. 

Then I had a little hard luck. The bone 
flap wouldn’t heal, and Dr. Mossberg, (he 
is the outside consultant) suggested taking 
the bone out. So back into the operating 
room. I was discharged February 11. Now 
it is healed beautifully. About one-third of 
my skull is missing now but doesn’t seem 
to bother me. I wear one of these caps the 
baseball players use when batting and that 
gives me plenty of protection. Doctor Moss- 
berg said to wait a year to get a plate put 
in. As much as I dread going back, I'll 
be glad to see those wonderful nurses and 
doctors again. Our C.G. representative 
there deserves a nice hand too. He helped 
my wife out a lot while I was laid up. 
(Especially while I was undergoing opera 
tions, and she was by her self in the 
lobby just waiting to hear what the out 
come would be.) 

When I was took sick I was skipper of 

a small tug in NOLA, a good job too, That 
was over a year ago. My job is still wait- 
ing for me and I expect to go back to work 
in 2 or 3 months. In the meantime I’m 
catching up on my fishing. There are a 
number of nice spots in this part of the 
country. 
Second: CMDR. KEHOE: 
about the same idea about some method 
of keeping in touch with the old bunch.. 
It would fill a little spot in system, to read 
of some old shipmate whom we went 
through the mill with years ago. Recalling 
events of bygone days. So what say you 
old fogies; let’s get going. 

I have never had the pleasure of serv- 
ing with the above two gentlemen, but 
now I think we are all in the same boat 
since being beached. 


I have had 


Sincerely, 
BMC, 
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(Ret.) 


Semey Treme, 


1955 
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The Scintilla Division of Bendix is proud that the list of 





users of their jet ignition equipment is veritably a “who's 
who” of world-famous engine builders. 

We are perhaps even more gratified, however, that 
our association with famous names in engine manufac- 
turing has extended over many years and has covered 
a wide diversity of ignition products. 

This continuing association with the industry’s 
leaders has been more than a source of pride to us. It 
has been a challenge that we strive constantly to meet, 
and we pledge our every resource and facility to con- 
tinue to merit this acceptance as The Most Trusted 
Name in Ignition. 


SCINTILLA DIVISION OF 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


aviation Coarenation 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, turbo-jet engines 

AVIATION ee : id 4 
and rocket motors... ignition analyzers... radio shielding harness an 

PRODUCTS noise filters . . . switches . . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors, 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. ¢ Stephenson Bldg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. ¢ 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Brouwer Bldg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. e American Bldg., 4 S. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio e@ 8401 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas 
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Here in the seamanship classroom the recruit becomes acquainted 
with the many tasks that lay before him as a Coast Guard sea- 
man. Richard H. Hill of Bogota, N .J., takes steering hints {rein 
BMC Edward K. Roe. 


U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
Visits the Cape May, N. J. 


Receiving Center Recruit Cruikshank wanders about a typical barracks on rounds 


of a routine fire and security watch. The gear in the bunk at the 
left indicates that a sea bag inspection is pending. 
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Davits instruction p’ays a vital part in recru't training. In spite 
of scientific advances in seamanship, mariners have never ques- 
tioned the fact that the essential, reliable, last-ditch unit is the man 
with the oar. 


b gree reporter an ‘“‘alumnus’’ of Cape May, recently 
had a chance to wander back to his old ‘Alma 
Mater’ and note what changes, if any, had occurred 
since his departure from the Receiving Center in '50. 
After the usual amount of observations, interrogations, 
and general snooping around, it soon became evident 
that the changes were (1) extensive (2) all for the 
better. 

One look at that awning and potted plants at the 
mess hall door was enough to indicate that somebody 
had been fixin’ things up; a look at the station’s new 
recreation hall confirmed it. The old rec. deck used to 
be about 15 feet by 30 with a couple of ping pong 
and pool tables. This new one has two rooms (each 
about 50 by 50) containing 7 pool tables, a multi- 
tude of tables and chairs, well upholstered booths, and 
a row of writing tables. Connecting on to this layout 
was the station’s exchange which was roughly twice 
its former size. A new recreation club is now under 
construction for the station’s permanent party men. 

The new movie hall is about four times the size of 
the old one (which has been converted into a chapel). 
A swimming pool (75 feet by 25 feet) has been added 
on to the station’s king-size gym (a converted airplane 


SA Connolloy checks the security of somebody's trousers as part 
of his clothes line watch. Clothes line watches are hardly excit- 
ing or glorious, but they are more or less necessary. 
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Picket Boat Classroom 


hanger). Out on the old air strip, basket ball, volley 
ball, and tennis courts have sprung up (plus some 
baseball diamonds). 

The mess hall also failed to escape the wave of 
changes that have hit Cape May. The steam tables 
have been rearranged so that two separate lines can now 
be served at the same time. An_ attractive mural ran 
across the after bulkhead and wired music was being 
played during the meal hour. The old Masters-at- 
Arms that face to stalk among the table 
friendly look on his face and club in his hand was hap- 
pily conspicious by his absence. 


with an un- 


I'he chow being served looked fine. Roast pork, 
browned potatoes, split pea soup, succotash, lettuce 
and French dressing, and strawberry short cake was 
on the menu. Everybody seemed to be getting enough, 
and the food was being served hot. 

Th daily routine was about the same as ever. [he 
recruits still have to go through the “‘cruel and unusual 
punishment” of rolling out the sack at 0545, and this 
is undoubtedly the toughest part of the b 
They then have until 0745 to shave, eat, make up their 
bunks, sweep down the barracks, etc. before marching 
off to morning colors and then classes. There are (cur 
hours of classes and/or drills each morning, and three 
hours each a.ternoon. During the early part of their 
training the recruits sometimes have a class after supper 


camp. 


First string of the USCG Receiving Center Bears baseball team: 
Jim Gross, cf; coach “Vic” Ziegler, 3b; captain, ‘Luke’ Brinson 
ss; Paul Weinstein, lb; Don Lancaster, lb; Gary Davis, rf; George 
Silvano, 2b; and Tom Marshall, catcher. 
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The Recruit’s Lounge 


(almost always a training movie). However, a man 
is usually on his own after the evening meal to visit 
the recreation hall, see a movie, or engage in sports 
(movie four nights per week). 

Back in 1950 the best liberty a recruit could pull 
was a five hour pass to Cape May (You couldn't even 
go to West Cape May). Now days, toward the end of 
their training the recruits can get both a Saturday and 
a Sunday off (with a 50 mile limit). 


If a company makes “‘Honor Company” they get 
a full weekend off and can travel beyond the 50 mile 
limit. The recruits can also have visitors during the 
evenings. This was unheard of a few years back. 

The basic mission of the Receiving Center is that of 

training, and here again a multitude of improvements 
were apparent. Most of these improvements concerned 
the extent to which the training has been more practi- 
cal and realistic. For example: 

(1) Where the recruits used to get one brief lecture 
on sailing, they now spend at least 8 hours on the 
station’s sailing ship the CURLEW. 

(2) Where the recruits used to learn about boat 

handling and compass steering from a book, they 
now have a chance to get out in the picket boats. 


Graduation day is her at last! Recruits of the graduating com- 
pany, standing beside the reviewing stand, watch the regiment pass 
in review. Parents, friends and sweethearts await the ceremony’s 
end to greet their Coast Guardsman. 
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(3) Where they used to get a fire-fighting lecture 
they now get out the hoses and actually put out 
out a fire. 


(4) Where they used to read . up on life saving and 
abandon ship procedures in the manuel, they now 
march down to the swimming pool for complete- 
ly realistic drills and exercises. Non-swimmers get 
special instructions. 


(5) Improvements in military instructions were in- 
dicated by the excellent showing that the recruits 
made in the recent Armed Forces Day parade in 
Washington, D. C. 


Chaplain A. D. Prickett conducts the Protestant worship services 
each Sunday, and Holy Communion on the first Sunday of each 
month. Cape May recruits are given all possible assistance and 
encouragement to help them follow their chosen religions. 


But the teaching of facts and specific procedures is 
not the main function of the Receiving Center. The 
development of recruits with the proper ATTITUDE 
towards their work and towards the Coast Guard in 
general is the real objective. As one Company Com- 
mander put it, “If a man_ leaves here with nothing 
more than the ability to obey commands and say ‘yes 
sir’, then we have largely accomplished our aims.” 


NOW! 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
And Shipmates Are Located 











T= FIRST step in arranging a mutual 
transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col- 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred- 


JOE N. LEWIS SN/BM, Sequin Light 
Station (family), Popham Beach, 
Maine. (2nd, 7th or 8th _ District. 
prefers 8th District) 


LLOYD G. STANDLEY CS2, USCGC 
PERSEUS, c/o Fleet Station, San Diego, 
Calif. (Any unit or station in the 12th 
District) 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN, SA, (2015- 
920), USCGC INGHAM, Box 4543, 
Norfolk, Va. (Any shore base on east 
coast ) 


RICHARD D. RASMUSSEN, 
USCGC SASSAFRAS, Cape May, 
(9th District only) 

ROBERT C. KINGSLEY 
CS3, Lightship WAL-513, Seattle, 
Wash. (Any unit on east coast. Prefers 
New England area) 


EM2, 
N.J. 


(297-616) 


DANEIL L. HOBSON (310-960) SN, 
Lightship WAL-513, USCG Base, 
Seattle, Wash. (Any unit anywhere) 

AUGUST A. DeSALVO, CS}, (308- 
279) USCGC AURORA, Savannah, Ga. 
(3rd or 9th Districts) 

GERALD JOHN GALIK, CS3 )299- 
975) USCGC CHINCOTEAGUE, Box 
4511, Berkley Station, Norfolk, Va. 
(Any District. Prefers New Jersey) 

ROGER A. LEE, EN! (283-195), Bks. 
No. 3, Room 41, USCGTS, Groton, 
Conn. (8th, 7th or 5th Districts in 
that order of preference) 

DONALD KLOTCHMAN, GM2, USCGC 
BOUTWELL, Brownsville, Texas. (11th 
District, N.Y.C. area in 3rd District, 
Miami area in 7th District) 

JOHN S. DROZDZ, SK1, USCGTS, Staff 
““A”’ Brks., Groton Conn. (Any Dis- 
trict. Prefers 3rd or 7th) 

PHILLIP W. ALVAREZ, SA, 2018- 
249, USCGC PAWPAW, Charlestown, 
S.C. (Florida. Prefers Miami area) 

RUSSELL R. WOOD, WAL-511, USCG 
Base, Woods Hole, Mass. (Anywhere 
in the 5th District) 

DAVE HARDMAN, SN, Quoddy Head 
L/B Station ,Lubec, Maine. (Any Dis- 
trict) 

STANLEY THOMAS, SN, Quoddy Head 
L/B Station, Lubec, Maine. (Any Dis- 
trict ) 

RONALD McCLENNEN, SA, Quoddy 
Head L/B Station, Lubec, Maine. (Any 
District ) 


WAYNE D. FANNIER, USCGC WHITE 
SUMAC, Key West, Florida. (3rd Dis- 
trict) 

RICHARD L. ENGLER, EN3, 
641), Cross Island L/B Station, 
chiasport, Maine. (Any 
unit) 

FAN L. WONG, SN, (303-560), c/o 
Captain of the Port, USCG Base, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (In or near San Francisco 
or Chicago, Il.) 

V. K. SANDIN, QMz2, (303-567), 
USCG Academy, New London, 
(llth District) 

ROBERT LAWSON, SA, USCG Train- 
ing Station, Room 214, Groton, Conn. 
(3rd District. Prefers New Jersey area) 

VERNON HARGROVE, SN, (310- 
401), USCG L/B Station, Harkers 
Island, N.C. (7th or 8th Districts) 

ROBERT L. LARSON, SK1, USCGTS, 
S.aff “‘A’”’ Brks., Groton, Conn. (3rd 
District) 

CHARLES HOULROYD, JR., EN}, Race 
Rock L/S, c/o C. G. Moorings Ft. 
Trumbull, New London, Conn. (Any 
shore unit in New Jersey) 

WILLIAM B. MAINLAND, JR.., 
330), ET1, USCGC ARIADNE, Key 
West, Florida. (9th District) 

N. H. PRICE, SA, (314-551), Old 
Plantation Flats L/S, Cape Charles, Va 
(Cape Hatteras Group or USCG Re- 
pair Base, Elizabeth City, N.C.) 

BELTON J. WRIGHT, SN, (306-786), 
Wilmington, N.C. (C.G. Base, Charles- 
ton, S.C.) 


(312- 
Ma- 


District, any 


Conn. 


(308- 
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HE AUTHOR of Eddie Ricken- 

backer’s biography has produced 
a complete and well documented his- 
tory of lighthouse keeping in the 
United States that in many places 
has all of the spirit and drama of 
well written fiction. The book’s 
scope and wealth of materia: is far 
too broad for a single evening's 
reading, but its material has been 
carefully broken up (geographic- 
ally) into easily digestible sections. 

The book will bring back floods 
of memories to former members of 
the Lighthouse Service, and will 
provide present day ‘‘wickies’’ with 
rich background data that will 
greatly increase their understanding 
and appreciation of their work. 
Whether you're interested in Coast 
Guard History, or just looking for 
a good sea story, you'll want to 
read ‘‘Keepers of the Lights.”’ 

But, you don’t have to take my 
word for it. Here are some selections 
from Mr. Adamson’s book itself: 

On August 6, 1918, Diamond 
Shoal Lightship rode feather-light 
upon a silken ocean. In the distance 
a freighter steamed its slow way. 
Suddenly, where there had been 
only sea before, a German subma- 
rine appeared. Men swarmed around 
a deck-cannon. A shot rang out. 


Columns of steam and smoke arose 
from the now sunken freighter. 
“Send a message to all vessels to 
steer clear of here!’’ The lightship’s 
captain shouted to his radio man. 
“Aye, aye, Sir,’’ replied Sparks, 
“but the Hun will hear the message 
and sink us, sure as shooting.” 
Without a second thought, the skip- 
per answered: ‘‘Let him. We'll have 
done our job.”’ The lightship sent 
the warning. The U-boat sank the 
lightship. 
* x  * 

The British Yeoman, an ancient 
and weatherbeaten brig that flew 
the Union Jack, wallowed deep in 
the raging seas because of its heavy 
load. But soon the end would come; 
soon the super-gale that swept the 
Hawaiian Islands on the seventeenth 
of January in 1916 would smash 
the rudderless ship, its crew, and 
its cargo on the wave-churned lee 
shore of Kauai Island. By the 
merest chance, from the bow of his 
tiny lighthouse tender, the COLUM- 
BINE, the captain saw the other 
ship's distress. For the small tender 
to try to pull the large brig out of 
the raging breakers would be sui- 
cidally impossible. Still—‘‘Prepare 


to pass the YOEMAN a line,” or- 


dered the COLUMBINE’s skipper. 
After a battle of fifty-six long 
hours, the brig was out of the break- 
ers and safe from the beach. 
* * + 

On numerous occasions the ele- 
ments have ganged up on beacon 
crews and made the going rather 
James H. 
Wiest, keeper of Danskammer Point 


tough. For instance, 


Light, a man-wife station on Lake 
Champlain in up-state New York, 
received quite a voltage of lighten- 
ing One summer’s night some years 
ago. In the course of a heavy electric- 
al storm a bolt of lightening struck 
the roof of the Danskammer Tower, 
scattered the shingles, ran down the 
wall, darted through the window, 
struck Wiest as he sat at his desk 
in the watchroom, knocked him to 
the deck, and departed. Although 
the bolt left the keeper partially 
paralyzed on the right side, he stuck 
to his post until daybreak, extin- 
guished the light, put a sun-blind 
over his lens, and literally crawled 
home whence he sent for a doctor. 
The latter found a broad red streak 
ran from under Wiest’s right arm 
down his right side and leg to the 
ankle. In time, both the red streak 
and the paralysis vanished. 


“KEEPERS » « LIGHTS" 
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Tillamook Rock 
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The second great storm on Mati- 
nicus Rock staged its violent show 
at the end of November, 1950. In 
a letter to the Rockland Courier- 
Gazette, a member of the Coast 
Guard crew on the Light explained 
how, for the first time in a hundred 
years, the Matinicus light failed. 
Describing the damage done to in- 
stallations, he said: 

The seawall let go first. Then 
waves battered in the northeast wall 
of the whistle house. Next to go was 
the hoisting-engine winch-house 
and the engine itself became a twist- 
ed mass of junk. The seas then ran 
wild all over the engine room, soak- 
ing compressors, engines, generators 
batteries and radio-beacon equip- 
ment. All either completely ruined 
or out of commission due to salt 
water. Seas ran madly through the 
broken walls, out the doors and 
down the hill back to the sea. 

‘The storm glass of the main- 
light was blown completely out. 
The whole foot of the tower was 
soaked with incoming seas and 
spray. At times the spume carried 
over the top of the catwalks around 
the light.” 

* X* ‘k 

The modus operandi of the Cape 
Cod collectors of home-grown 
wreckage was simple but effective. 
You needed but a well-filled lantern, 
a broom handle, a brick stuffed in a 
stocking, a handy reef, a moonless 
night, a ship off shore, and—-you 
were in business. Sighting a ship, 
you trundled up on a nearby dune, 
fastened the lit lantern to the broom 
handle, held it high over your head, 
and gyrated it around like the mo- 
tion of a masthead light. A skipper 
off shore might conclue that the 
inshore light was that of a ship in 
safe waters and head toward it. In 
less time that it takes to tell it, he 
would be hard aground and receiv- 
ing boarders. If any of those aboard 
were recalcitrant, they were bashed 
over the head with the brick-lined 
sock. This implement was called a 
scrabble and originated, some think, 
in Chatham on the Cape. Of course, 
at times the blow of the brick was 
fatal—but that, alas, was a norma! 
business risk. 

* x * 

One of Ben, Senior’s, yarns, as 
told to his son, dealt with a revival 
meeting held in one of the halls 
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there. That evening the 
was a local product who 
occasionally but whose worldly 
profession was that of a wrecker. 
He was in the middle of a fervent 
discourse when a small boy came 
up the aisle with a note in his hand. 

“The preacher took the note, 
read it, and then requested the mem- 


preacher 
preached 


a break, the Light was out of com- 
munication. No tender could ap- 
proach to feed its famished crew or 
to deliver mail or supplies. The four 
men on duty, under Keeper George 
Roux, did not exchange a sociabie 
word with one another for almost 
a month of this protracted spell of 
isolation. The human voice, added 


++ + SPE 


» 
~ 


Matinicus Rock 


bers of the congregation to bow 
their heads in silent meditation for 
a moment. He waited until all heads 
were bowed and every eye, except 
his own, closed. Then he tiptoed 
from the pulpit and darted from 
the building by the back door. The 
note was from his partner in the 
wrecking business and informed him 
that a schooner was ashore on a 
shoal back of the outer beach and 
had set lighted signals for help. He 
meant to be, and was, with his 
partner, the first to reach the strand- 
ed vessel and make a trade with the 
skipper for floating her.” 
* * * 


Last of California's lights stands 
on St. George Reef on northwest 
Seal Rock six miles from land and 
on a site noted for rip-snorting 
weather and cantankerous seas. It 
is a lonely post not only by virtue 
of its isolated location, but also 
because the weather frequently 
makes any kind of contact with 
Seal Rock impossible for weeks on 
end. One stretch in 1937 was so 
bad that for fifty-nine days without 


to those of the wind and the fog 
horn, became just another unpleas- 
ant noise. Roux, a stolid, phlegmatic 
type, recalled that he never thought 
the day would come when he could 
not stand the howl of the wind 
or the moan of the diaphone. But 
that stretch almost got him. 

“After the first four weeks,” he 
said, “‘we were so talked out and 
thought out that just to say “Please 
pass the salt’ or ‘Lousy day today, 
ain't it?’ became a serious personal 
affront. It got so bad that we would 
try to ignore the presence of each 
other to avoid scraps. This despite 
our being solid friends for years. 
Toward the end, when we opened 
a can of beans or some kind of can 
ate it cold, we would face away 
from each other—not looking, not 
talking, just so fed up with each 
other’s company that it was almost 
unbearable. I’ve heard of men going 
stir-crazy in prison, well, that’s 
just what almost happened to us. 
Funny thing, the moment the 
weather pressure let up and life in 
the tower returned so normal, so 
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St. George Reef 


did our pressures and we returned 
to normal, too. We were friends 
again. Talked our heads off.”’ 

* * * 


When a new station goes up on 
a South Pacific island, the natives 
gather in groups along the shore 
almost as soon ts the KUKUI drops 
its anchor. They are ready to lend 
a hand or just watch the work as 
it progresses. The number of watch- 
ers on the beach is usually equal to 
the population of the island. (No 
matter where construction workers 
go on the globe—New York San 
Francisco, North Africa, or the 
South Seas—the sidewalk-superin- 
tendents, as Al Smith dubbed them, 
are always numerous. ) 

There are many strange things 
to see after the KUKUI’S hook bites 
bottom. It the crack of dawn, 
trucks, and their 
crews pile ashore by the boatload. 
Many of the boats are heavily 
loaded amphibious vehicles that 
crawl right out of the sea and up 
on the land where trucks, or native 
carts drawn by water-buffalo, tackle 
the job of distribution. As the sun 
climbs higher in the sky, prefabri- 
cated dwellings, complete with kit- 
chens, baths, sleeping quarters, and 
recreation rooms rise from the pre- 
coral foundations. So do 
water cisterns, oil tanks, store- 
houses, and other structures, all 
anchored firmly to the ground by 
strong steel cables as measures of 


bu!l- 


dozers, tractors, 


selected 
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typhoon insurance. Electronic trail- 
ers are mounted on cement blocks 
and as a crowning touch, half-a- 
dozen ninety-foot properly spaced 
antennae poles are placed firmly in 
the ground. The dozen men assign- 
ed to the station take over and thus 
in the span of a few weeks, without 
the backbreak imposed by placing 
lighthouses in difficult locations or 
the heartbreak caused by serious 
accidents, a new sentinel of the sea 
is On its post and contributing its 
important bit toward making the 
wide waters of the Pacific safer for 
the men whose planes or ships must 
navigate them in weather fair or 


The CGC 


foul. When everything is shipshape 
ashore, the KUKUI lifts anchor, 
points its bow toward the scene of 
a new mission, or sets course for its 
home in Hawaii. 

* * « 

On the HYACINTH’S roster in 
the mid-1920's, H. W. Maynard 
appeared as master. But no one was 
fooled by that. Everyone knew that 
the real skipper of the ship was 
Sport, a dog of so many mixed 
breeds that he was virtually a one- 
dog show. Sport had a lot of tricks. 
One was to carry the heaving-line 
to shore in a high sea. Standing in 
the bow of the supply scow with 
the line beneath his feet, Sport 
would bark his best and, on a signal 
from a deckhand, grab the end of 
the line in his teeth, jump into the 
water, fight his way through the 
waves, and deliver the line to a 
keeper on the beach. He would dance 
around, wag his tail, bark, and 
be as proud as a king on coronation 
morning. When Sport died in 1926, 
Captain Maynard wrote a beautiful 
letter to Commissioner Putnam 
about the life of a real old sea dog. 
A sweet-water sea dog—sure, but 
with a great deal of salt in his 
generous heart. 


* * * 


Among the most tragic and mys- 
tifying disasters ever to happen on 
Lake Erie was the complete dis- 
appearance in November, 1913, of 
the lightship that stood guard thir- 
teen miles southwest of the harbor 
of Buffalo. A severe storm sprang 


KUKUI 
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up on November 8. Two days later, 
when the wind had abated, word 
came to Buffalo that the ship was 
not on its station. At first it was 
thought that it had merely broken 
away from its moorings. But when 
the days went by without any word 
of the ship or its six-man crew, it 
was realized that the vessel was lost. 
Efforts to locate it were unsuccessful 
until May, 1914, when a U. S. 
Survey vessel discovered it with a 
sweeping apparatus in sixty-three 
feet of water less than two miles 
from its station. The ship was raised 
and floated into Buffalo harbor in 
September of that year, but no trace 
was ever found of the six crew 
members who lost their lives aboard 
it. Examination of the wreck led to 
the conclusion that heavy seas broke 
through the portholes, pilot-house 
windows, doors, and ventilators in 
such volume that the vessel found- 
ered. ’ . . 

About fifty-five miles northwest 
of the spot where Keweenaw Penin- 
sula sticks the point of its long 
finger into Lake Superior lies Isle 
Royale, a dozen miles wide and 
forty-five miles long. Among the 
workmen who helped build the 


white octagonal stone tower and its 
cozy-looking dwelling in 1875 was 
one Francis Malone, a young un- 


married Irishman who had come 
to this land from the Auld Sod to 
seek his fortune. Feeling that he had 
found it on Isle Royale, Francis 
asked the lighthouse inspector for 
the job of keeper. When the in- 
spector told him that the place was 
for a married man, Malone asked 
him to wait a week or two. Seems 
that he knew a colleen on the main- 
land. . . .When the first child came 
along, Keeper Malone named the 
boy after the inspector. When the 
next baby arrived, there was a new 
inspector. They named the child 
after him. Thus began their practice 
of naming their children — all 
twelve of them — after inspectors. 
One year, there were two inspectors, 
but fortunately the Dear Lord sent 
twins. Then came the Spanish 
American War, which in one year 
produced three successive inspectors. 
Keeper Malone scratched his head. 
Three? No! said Mrs. Malone. — 
(Reprinted by permission of Green- 
berg Publishers, 201 East 57th St., 
N.Y.) 
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How a Baltimore Business Form 


keeps them selling 


Over the years, Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., famous New York sports special- 
ty store, has worked closely with 
Baltimore Business Forms with one 
purpose paramount: improving the 
store’s salesbooks to reduce time con- 
sumed in filling them out, and to give 
the store’s salespeople time 
for actual selling. 


more 


First improvement, made some time 
ago, was to redesign sales checks so 
that printing runs across the greatest 
dimension—eliminating the problem 
of filing tall, narrow slips. This has 
been further improved by the use of 
NCR paper, which permits writing 


AT ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


copies without the use of carbon! Hands 
don’t get smudged; no time is lost 
interleaving carbons—the salesperson 
completes the sales check more 
quickly and gets to the next customer 
sooner. 


What’s the next improvement? 
That’s hard to say, right now. But 
it’s a cinch that Baltimore Business 
Forms will think of something! 
(Chances are, we can think of some- 
thing to help your forms problem, 
too. Often one suggestion from us can 
save literally thousands of dollars. 
Use the coupon below to write us 
today ; there’s no obligation, of course.) 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Raltimore Salesbook Company 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3140 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 


We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 


Name —_ 
Company____ 


Type of Business___ 











Address 
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Coast Guarding 


at the 
Lewes Lifeboat 


Station 


Takes in 


A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING 


F ROM THE ROOF of a Cape May barracks a man can 
almost make out the dim shoreline of the Cape 
Henlopen region far to the south. Situated on the 
northwest shore of this wind swept cape of rolling 
dunes and dull brown marsh land is the Lewes Life- 
boat Station, Lewes, Delaware. This takes in the 
main station house and garages, the small boat moor- 
ings at Boathaven, and the radar tower out at the 
tip of the cape. 

The Boathaven section, located about two miles 
up the beach, consisted of a couple of small white 
buildings where the ready boat crew sleeps (and fixes 
breakfast) and a L-shaped dock. A motor lifeboat, 
a motor surf boat, a picket boat, a 40-footer, and an 
83-footer moor here. Which boat is used for a call 
usually depends on the size of the seas running the 
other side of the breakwater. Boathaven is tied up 
with the main station by a phone line, and transpor- 
tation is via a hard surfaced all-weather road. 


The operations center of the station is in the watch 
tower on top of the station house. At least one seaman 
is On watch in the tower at all times: scanning Dela- 
ware Bay to the north for signs of distress, noting 
weather data and keeping the log, and handling all 
of the units communications. A voice radio is in the 
tower and a constant watch is kept on 2670 (CG 
calling frequency). The man on watch is also to 
operate the telephone switch board which connects 
all local lifeboat stations, the Group Office at Cape 
May, Boathaven and the radar tower, and the offices 
down below in the Lewes station house. (A teletype 
in the office below connects with the Group office, 
Sandy Hook, Rockaway, the District in N.Y., etc.) 
All of this may seem like a steady work load for this 
single man on watch, but on the whole things are 
reported kind of quiet up in the tower. As one man 
put it, “If it wasn’t for the switch board, you’d go 
nuts up there.’’ These tower watches are run on a 
4 hour on 8 hour off basis (with luck occasionally 
on a 4 on 12 off basis which gives the men more time 
for their other duties). 
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The radar tower, a port security installation, is 
manned by a team of six men who live at the station 
house. One radarman and one seaman are on duty 
at all times keeping a watchful eye on all targets mov- 
ing in and out of the Delaware bay (Philadelphia) 
channel. Reports on these movements are flashed to 
the 83-footer or 95-footer on harbor entrance patrol 
off Cape May. An airplane watch is also stood. 


Most lifeboat stations are primarily concerned with 
search and rescue work, but the Lewes station has been 
called upon to handle an unusually heavy port security 
and light attendant load. As mentioned in last month’s 
issue, the unit is responsible for over a dozen lights, 
about half of which are manned, and boat patrols for 
port security reasons are fairly common. For this 
reason the unit rates a compliment of 28 men (though 
per usual, they are a few short). 


The unit’s roster is headed by her Commanding 
Officer CHBOSN F. A. Massey, who is soon to retire 


It's “hats” against the “hatless” in a basketball game alongside 
the station's garages. Left to right: Sage, Parsons, Croonquist, 
Stihl, Hankinson, Wilson, Smith and Somero. 
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with 30 years of service. A veteran of extensive light- 
ship duty, he has served at Lewes since 1951. His 
exec. is BMC(L) William Sing. EM(T)1 Jester 
and ET2 McDermott, and BM2 Waiker handle the 
electric, e ectronic, and lamp shop duties at the station. 
F.ve boatswain mates, two enginemen (and two fire- 
men) keep the boats on the move. (And, here again 
they are worried about the condition of the bottom 
of their 40-footer. ) 

The first deck of the station house contains a couple 
of offices, the CO’s quarters, a mess deck, a recreation 
deck (with TV), the galley (CS2 Lee’s department), 
and a bunk room where the liberty parties off the Over- 
falls Lightship can sack in. 

The second deck contains four sleeping rooms (too 
plush to be ca.led barracks) and a head (which 1s a 
little small when you consider the station’s compli- 
ment). Each room has three or four beds with civilian- 
type springs and mattresses six inches thick. Each man 
has a full closet to himself with plenty of room for 
civilian clothes. On the third deck were two more 
sleeping rooms and the ladder that leads to the watch 
tower. 

The station was beautifully clean. The decks were 
highly waxed, the bulkheads (light blue, yellow, and 
that new peach that the CG has come out with) looked 
like they had been freshly painted. The woodwork 
was a nice semi-gloss white, and every brass door-nob 
was well polished. Outside, the men were in the pro- 
cess of putting up wooden shutters painted with a new 
type of grey-green paint. 

The Lewes station is not isolated, a main road run- 


ning right past her gate, so liberty is regular and rela- 
tively good for a lifeboat station. The normal sched- 
ule is six days on and two off. In the less active winter 
months, extra liberty can occasionally be granted. A 
married man (and most at the station seemed to be) 
is allowed to have his wife visit him at the station on 


duty nights (when he has no watch). This routine 
is a pleasant morale booster. 


Another factor (less direct and specific) that seems 


Here we are inside of the lookout tower during a night watch. 
Stiehl, SA, is on the voice radio (in blues) while Hankins, SA 
adjusts the sertt. 
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Looking north, this is the Lewes’ Boathaven moorings. The ready 
lifeboat crew sleeps in the white shack at center and cooks their 
breakfast there. A 26-foot motor lifeboat is at left and the picket 
boat is in the center. 


to lift morale at the Lewes Station might be described 
as a spirit of cooperation. No one ever seemed to have 
to give an order. Everyone just turned-too automatic- 
uly to get the necessary work done. A man fresh out 
» Cape May boot camp touched on this from another 
‘Here, everyone is treated the same,”’ and he 
went on to explain, ‘“When they have to g-v: 
they say “Will you’,”’ 

No survey of the | 
without a mention of 


brown mongrel 


angle. 


an order, 


ewes Station would be complete 
Tippy. Tippy its a biack and 
whose primary occupation seems to be 


the coliection of dead fish which he proudly deposits 


X 


ill over the station's front lawn. These abortive efforts 


Harry Parsons rummages about full-size closets used by the men 
at Lewes. Note the regular civilian-size bunk and mattress at the 
lower left. 


to supplement the units commissary supply are seldom 
appreciated, but like the rest of the Lewes Station 
crw, he is just doing his best to serve, the best way he 
knows how. 
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Effective 


INDIAN RIVER INLET LB-S 


NLIKE the Lewes station a dozen miles up the beach 
(which has taken on a load of port security work) 
the Indian River station is a pure unadulterated lifeboat 
station. The station house itself, nestled in a barren 
stretch of low rolling dunes, is almost 80 years old. 
Its long slanting roof (for catching rain water) re- 
calls the era of its birth back in the golden age of surf 
stations. 
The unit’s lookout tower stands a couple of miles 
down the beach alongside the Inlet itself. The unit’s 


boat docks are back inside the Inlet about a quarter of 
a mile aft of the tower. During the busy summer 
season the ready boat and its crew are brought up to 
a station right at the Inlet so as to be able to dart 
out on an assistance call at a moments notice. 

The Inlet at Indian River is almost a story in itself. 
With any kind of a sea running, it is one of the mean- 
est patches of water on the east coast. Even on a per- 
fectly calm day the current ripping through this narrow 
raceway throws up suction waves three feet high. 


Here, in one of its rare calm moods, is the famous Indian River Inlet. This shot was taken from the Coast Guard Station's lookout tower. 
That thin streak of white near the buoy at the upper left marks a sand bar. ’ 
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Cruel rock jetties, lining its sides, lead it out directly 
into a stretch of boiling surf. With the number of 
small boats operating out of this inlet multiplying 
regularly, the boys at Indian River can count on a 
staggering work load for years to come. 

The working stock of the station takes in a 26-foot 
motor surf boat, a 36-foot motor lifeboat, a 38-foot 
picket boat, and the ‘“‘Garvy.”’ The Jatter is a small 
flat bottomed motor scow for use in the shallow waters 
of Indian River. In calm weather, the picket boat is 
usually used for search and rescue work because of its 
greater speed; but, in foul weather the motor life boat 
is about the only thing that can make it out of the 
Inlet (with a reasonable chance of getting back in 
again). 

The tower watch is set up about like the tower 
watches of a hundred other stations. One seaman 
is on duty at all times: looking for signs of distress, 
listening to the voice radio on 2670, and standing 
by the phone. The watch is rurr on a four hour on, 
twelve hour off, basis. A separate phone is in the 
tower for reports on aircraft 

The Indian River Station has a limited amount of 
light attendant duty. The jetty lights, the Fenwick 
Island light and some day markers make up this load. 
The jetty lights are always a major problem. Waves 
break over these lights constant'y in all but the calmest 
weather, often putting them out and making repairs 
almost impossible. 

All of the duties and problems of the Indian River 
station must be handled by a limited group of twelve 
men (that is 12 men // the compiment is up, /F no 
one gets sick, /F no one is on liberty, and JF no one 
is on leave). At the head of the station's roster, doing 
the best he can with what he’s got is BMC(L) Milton 
Cooper. Chief Cooper. having served at local lifeboat 
stations for many years. was formerly attached to the 
Lewes Station. The Chief's right hand man is BM1 
Eugene Kontul, and his senior engineman is EN] 
Ralph P.ttman. BM3 McCabe and, EN3 Wo'tz, and 
five non-rated men complete the compliment. 

CS3 Reign handles the chow and he really puts out 
a spread. Sunday d.nner for examp e, included chicken 


It's a long climb up the steep ladders of the station’s lookout 
tower. In the summer months the jetty at the left swarms with 
fishermen, but the whole area is mighty desolate the rest of the 
year. 
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Here is the Indian River Station from the front as viewed across 
her parking lot. The garage is at the left and the galley and mess 
hall is at the center. 


and dumplings, two vegetables, strawberry short-cake 
(with whipped cream), milk, “bug juice,” and ice 
cream for those that weren't already bloated. The 
crew has 24 hour icebox privileges (and the ice cream 
they consume is phenominal). How Reign can feed 
like he does and still balance the commuted ration 
budget is a real mystery. 

Early Saturday evening a call came into the station 
that was typical of the calls that result in much work 
and little in the way of accomplishment. A lady re- 
ported that a buoy was adrift off Rehobeth Beach 
(about 6 miles north of the Inlet). We (BM1 Kontul, 
EN3 Woltz, and your reporter again filling in for an 
SN) hopped a truck and drove down the beach to 
vhere the picket boat was moored. Woltz had the en- 


The Station’s motor lifeboat, motor surf boat, picket boat, and the 
‘Garvey” moor in this local yacht basin. That's the Garvey at 


the left. 


gines turning over in a minute, and Kontul eased her 
out of the cove towards the Inlet. He went slow on 
the throttle for he didn’t want the boat’s wake to 
damage the small boats that were moored all around. 

As we cut out of the Inlet and headed north, speed 


was increased. A moderate sea was running (really 
more of a swell) but the boat cut through the waves 


with a clean easy motion. She rolled more than a 
40-footer would in similar seas, but pounded a good 
bit less. 

Off Rehobeth Beach we spotted a red and white 
gunnery buoy placed by the Army to mark off a gun- 


nery range. We were about to conclude that this was 
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BM3 McCabe tinkers with the auxiliary generator used to huild 


up the motor lifeboat's batteries. This generator is used exten- 
sively while the boat is standing by. 


the buoy that the lady had in mind when close into 
shore a black buoy with a white stripe on it was spot- 
ted. A closer inspection indicated that it wasn’t a buoy 
at all, but a jettisoned belly tank off a fighter plane. 


What to do, was kind of a problem. The tank 
(about 10 feet by 2 in diameter) was large enough 
to damage a small boat, so it had to be removed; but, 
it was shaped like a tear drop and there was no place 
to grab hold of it. After much work with the boat 
hooks and lassoes (and after appropriate grunts, 
groans, and profanity) we got her in against the side. 
There was a small piece of thin metal at one side, so 
while two of us tried to steady it (the swell was 
knocking it about) Woltz punched a hole in the 
piece with a hammer and cold chisel and attached a 
shackle. In that we had already drifted into the edge 
of the breakers and the beach’ was looming up too close 
for a man’s peace of mind, a line was quickly attached 
and Kontu! headed the boat for safer waters. 

A few minutes later however, the thin metal strip 
that held the shackle ripped off. We had to jump to 
keep the line from fouling in the boat’s props. Our 
cantankerous charge started to drift back into the 
breakers, so again we got out the boat hooks and lines, 
and struggled about the boat’s heaving fantail. Fina‘ly, 
by a very makeshift rig, we got her along side again. 
A line was put around her tapered after end and led 
forward. Another line was put around its tapered 
forward end and led aft. Woltz kind of hung over 
the side and tried to steady it with his foot as Kontul 
got underway and eased out into deeper water. When 
about a mile out, Woltz broke out the fire axe. With 
neat strokes he smashed slits in the tank’s flimsy hide 
and it sank reluctantly below the surface (““Unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung’). By now it was almost 
dark and Kontul headed back towards the Inlet. 

If a summary of that operation was recorded, it 
will hardly add any glory to the pages of Coast Guard 
history. It was just a lousy, irritating job that some- 
body had to do. 

The first floor of the station house (which again 
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was as clean as the proverbial whistle) contained the 
office, the Chief's room, the galley and mess deck (all 
one room), a head, and a large recreation deck with 
TV and a pool table. A narrow stairway led to the 
second floor (okay if you want to be salty cal! it a 
deck and a ladder). Here the bunks and the closets 
weren't quite as plush as at the Lewes Station, but 
on the whole they were plenty adequate. The station's 
only head was the one on the first floor. (In this head 
by the way, they've sure got one whiz-kitty of a 
heavy duty soap in the dispensers. I suspect an analysis 
of it wou!d show 30 per cent coarse sand, 30 per cent 
broken glass, 20 per cent lye, and 20 per cent battery 
acid. ) 

“George,”’ a brown and white bound of dubious 
ancestry, holds down the billet of station mascot. 
George’s favorite pasttime is riding the station’s boats 
and vehicles. Early in the morning he will jump up 
into the back of the pick-up truck and sit there for 
hours waiting for a ride down to the boats. George 
however, is not overly friendly to strangers. After 
your reporter carefully sat down and removed a half 
dozen bloated tics from the hound’s ears, the un- 
grateful mutt walked off snarling bitterly. 

Highway 14 runs right past the station, so liberty 
transportation is no problem. As at Lewes, the liberty 
is a two days off, six days on, affair, with occasional 
special liberties in the less active winter months. In 
the summer season when hundreds of boats are workng 
in and out of the Inlet, every man is vital and no leaves 
can be granted. The towns of Rehoboth and Lewes 
are nearby, but most men on liberty head up towards 
Wilmington, Philadelphia, or the Cape May area. If 
the proposed Cape May to Cape Henlopen ferry goes 
through this will be a big break for the Cape May 
and Wi-dwood boys. 


UT THERE is more to the Indian River Station than 
a mere description of duties, equipment, and liberty 
can cover. Beneath the surface your reporter could sense 
a rich story of unselfish men working together for a 


George, guilt written all over his face, was caught red-handed 
by your reporter about 0430 one morning slipping in out of the 
cold to sack in under his master’s bunk. That sleeping beauty is 
EN1 Pittman. The springs in this bunk are kind of primitive, but 
note the heavy mattress and the wardroom-style bedspread. 
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At sunrise on a foggy morning the station’s motor lifeboat rolls 


easily at her moorings along side the standby shack 


common good. But, it’s a story that no mere visitor 
could ever write and do justice. Your reporter could 
only note some little things and try to draw a few 
conclusions: the way the men kidded each other at 
the table, the way a couple of them worked to-gether 
doing the dishes, the way the seaman on watch talked 
about the work done by his station, etc. When they all 
bowed their heads at supper and the blessing was said, 
your reporter was struck with the word “‘family.” 
Yes, family unity rather than military discipline 
seemed to be the thing that held the station together 
and made it tick. 

One can't hang around there long without getting 
the feeling that if all Coast Guardsmen of all ranks 
and rates could learn to live and work together like the 
men at Indian River, the Coast Guard would have far 
fewer worries about morale. 





A TYPICAL 


The station’s motor lifeboat, with BMC (L 


Cooper and EN3 Woltz as crew, bounces 
over a smail swell as it heads {or the 
stern of our tow to standby in case of a 


mishap. 


Pittman’s first shot was a bull's eye, and 


the skipper of the SEA LION pulls the eye 
of the picket boat's hawser aboard after 
hauling in th messenger heaving line. 


As BM3 McCabe brings the picket boat up 
to the disabled SEA LION, EN] Pittman 
standsby to pass the heaving line. 


| igre sunrise to sunset on the busy weekends, a 
ready lifeboat crew is stationed at a small harbor 
opening on the Indian River Inlet. A few hundred 
yards further west of the Inlet a 38-foot picket boat 
is also ready if needed. One Sunday afternoon, while 
your reporter was standing by at the motor lifeboat 
hoping for a little excitement, the station got a call 
from the fishing boat SEA LION. Her fuel line had 
ruptured and gasoline was pouring into her bilges. 
She could not get underway without danger of blow- 
ing up. In that her position was given as roughly 10 
miles off the coast (bearing 100 true), we ran over 
to the faster picket boat and proceeded out of the Inlet 
to render assistance. 
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BY THE 


eS READY BOAT CREW 


The SEA LION was located and taken into tow 
without incident. While being towed she began to 
swing wildly from side to side, but this situation was 
corrected by shortening the tow line and reducing 
speed. 


As we neared the jetties the station’s motor life- 
boat came out to standby off the stern of our tow and 
render assistance (in case the strong currents and eddies 
of the Inlet should cause us to lose control of the 
SEA LION). 
went off as planned, and the standby crew was soon 
back to the standby shack waiting for another call. 


The seas were relatively calm so the job 
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QUES TIONS 
Chita 


Q.—Can you please tell me my standing on the list 
for EN1? How many EN1 are there on active duty 
today— (J.L.R.) 


A.—Number 86. There are 766 ENI1’s and 43 
ENL1’s on active duty as of this date, 12 May, 1955 
* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
on my standing on the eligibility list for advancement 
to DC1?—(D.O.T.) 

A.—Number 35. 


* * * 


Q.—The following men would like to know their 
standing on the list for first class). W.C.S. - P.C. - 
TS. 


A.—(W.C.S.) is number 257; (P.C.) is number 
137; and (J.S.) is number 76. 


* * * 


Q.—I served in the Coast Guard twenty years, in- 
cluding World War I, and was retired for disability 
in November 1939. Would my widow be entitled to 
$87.00 a month unless she remarries?>—(A.J.A.) 

A.—If death is determined to be the result of the 
physical disability for which he was retired, his widow 
would be entitled to compensation which is payable 
only until her death or remarriage. The $87.00 a 
month referred to is the compensation paid if the ser- 
viceman’s death is wartime service-connected. Peace- 
time service service connected death compensation ‘s 
$69.60 per month. If death is determined to be not 
service-connecfed, a monthly pension of $50.40 a 
month would be applicable provided that the widow's 
income does not exceed $1,400 per year. This pen- 
sion would be payable by reason of the fact that 
you are a veteran of World War I. 

Q.—There are some of us at the CG Atr Station 
that have heard rumors concerning the next Antartic 
Expedition. We understand that one of .the Wind 
Class ships ts going and possibly a WAVP. We would 
like to Rnow when the crutse will begin, approximately 
how long it will last, will it be a volunteer crew as tt 
was before? .Will the men participating. receive their 
choice of Districts upon return? We understand the ap- 
proxmate departure date is November. Could you help 
clear us up on any of this dope? Thank you so much. 


if RVG.) 
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A.—Headquarters has no information concerning 
employment of any Coast Guard vessels on an Antar- 
tic Expedition. 

* * * 

QO.—What is the Coast Guard League? Is it pos- 
sible for an enlisted man to go to the Academy? Is it 
absolutely necessary to have a highschool diploma to 
attend the Academy? What are the requirements of 
the Academy ?—(M.D.G.) ‘ 

A.—The Coast Guard League is a national organi- 
zation composed of former and present Coast Guard 
personnel. Its purpose is to maintain and renew the 
friendships formed in the Coast Guard. 

It is possible for an enlisted man of any branch of 
the Armed Forces to attend the Academy. Personnel 
Circular 24-54 outlines the procedure to be followed 
by Coast Guard enlisted men. A high school diploma 
is required from all candidates for the Academy. How- 
ever, enlisted men may study courses issued by the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute and upon completion of 
the courses request that their high school grant them 
credits toward a diploma. I maximum of four credits 
may thus be earned. The requirements of the Coast 
Guard Academy can be obtained by writing a letter 
requesting information to Commandant (PTP-2), 
U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to find out if my time as SN (YN) 
and YN3 will count towards YN1, and if so I would 
like to find out just how much more time I have to 
serve on sea duty before I can be examined for YN1 


rs ek 














“Now that you've mastered the difference between 
left and right, I’m giving you a job that 
requires more skill” 
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A.—Time served at sea as SNYN and YN3 is 
creditable for advancement to YN1. Records at Head- 
quarters indicate you have 3 years, 5 months and 26 
days sea duty; only six months total sea duty is re- 
quired to qualify for advancement. 


* >] * 


.Q.—Could I obtain a copy of the eligibility list 
for EMC?—(E.T.L.) 

A.—Eligibility lists for CPO are not furnished for 
personal use. Personnel Circular No. 13-54 contains 
the eligibility list for EMC and may be seen at your 
unit office. 

# * oa 

Q.—Could you favor me with the number of Chief 
Sonarmen on active duty, the number of years the sen- 
tor CPO has and does headquarters contemplate mak- 
ing any Chief Sonarmen in the near future?-—(J.E.B.) 

A.—There are 12 chief sonarmen on active duty 
at the present time. Headquarters does not maintain 
a special rate file and therefore the number of years 
served by the senior SOC cannot be readily determin- 
ed without employing a separate IBM machine opera- 
tion. It is not anticipated that any advancements to 


SOC will be made in he near future. 
k k ok 


O.—It ts belteved that members of other branches 
of the Armed Forces are being permitted to spend part 
of their active duty requirement in College if they 
had only one (1) year or so left to complete towards 
a degree. I have four (4) quarters left to complete for 
a B.A. degree at Ohio State University. In the sixteen 
(16) months which I now have left in my four-year 
enustment, would I be eligible to finish college? 

—(J.R.N.) 

A.—The policy in effect at the present time pro- 
vides for early release of a maximum of two (2) 
months prior to expiration of enlistment for the pur- 
pose of attending school. This two-months period 
may be extended by leave which a man will earn to 
date of early release, but in any event release will not 
be effected more than ten (10) days prior to date 
school commences. The school must be an accredited 
college or university, and proof of acceptance, in the 
form of a letter from the school, must be included with 
any request. 

zc ae * 

O.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligt- 
bility list for advancement to BMC. I would also like 
to know tf I am required to have additional sea duty 
before I can be advanced.—(W.E.J.) 

A.—yYou are number 78. Records at Headquarters 
indicate you have no sea duty. Therefore, it will be 
necessary for you to complete one year’s sea duty in 
order to qualify for advancement. 

x * e 


O.—I would like to know the present address of 
Kenneth Joseph Gargan, EN3.—(B.A.S.) 

A.—Kenneth Joseph Gargan (302-735) engine- 
man, second class, is now attached to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Cutter CLOVER (WAGL-292), Navy 127, 
c/o Postmaster, Seattle, Washington. 
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Twenty Years a SA 




















“Fire, hell . . . . that’s abandon ship!” 


(Cartoon idea by: Ed Crawford, ET1 ) 


Q.—I would like to know the present address of 
Olin Knight, EN1. Last Rnown address was Deer 
Island Light Station, Boston, Massachusetts. 

—(E.T.O.) 

A.—Olin Tracy Knight (273-254) engineman, 
first class, is now attached to the Race Point Lifeboat 
Station, U. S. Coast Guard, Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

* « * 

Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
Ray Quinn, Jr., RM3. His last duty station was Gro- 
ton, Connecticut.—(J.E.C.) 

A.—Raymond Maurice Quinn, Jr. (311-106) 
radioman, third class, is now attached to the U. S. 
Coast Guard Cutter BIBB (WPG 31), Boston 13, 
Massachusetts. 

* * « 

O.—I would like to learn the present address of 
Clarence Tooley. Hts rate is etther SA or SN.—-(P.P.) 

A.—Clarence William Tooley (313-938) seaman 
apprentice is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard 
Cutter CAMPBELL (WPG 32), c/o Postmaster, Staten 
Island, New York. 
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Editorial: 





“Why Can't We Keep 
Civilian Clothes 
Aboard ? 


T SHORE UNITS Coast Guards- 

men have repeatedly asked their 
Commanding Officers for the privi- 
lege of keeping civilian clothes 
aboard their units. At some units 
this request has been granted. At 
some units this requests has been 
denied (but with at tactful and 
complete explanation); At some 
units the request has been flatly 
refused without comment or ex- 
planation of any kind. 

Now no one will deny that a 
Commanding Officer has absolute 
authority over such matters. But, 
sometimes we wonder if command- 
ing officers realize the tremendous 
effect that their handling of this 
civilian clothes question has on the 
morale of their unit. Many Coast 
Guardsmen regard the granting of 
the civilian clothes privilege as a 
clear cut indication that the unit’s 
administration is sincerely interest- 
ed in their needs and welfare. And 
vice versa, they regard the flat re- 
fusal of this request (without an 
explanation) as a clear indication 
that the unit’s administration is 
too busy to bother with their wel- 
fare. 


This urge to get into “‘civies”’ 
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come liberty time is hardly an ir- 
rational whim. It has a solid psy- 
chological basis. Liberty is a time 
to: (1) relax (2) regain your indi- 
viduality, and (3) forget about 
Coast Guarding for at least a few 
hours. The uniform tends to handi- 
cap these processes because in the 
uniform you: 

a. Feel somewhat conspicuous 
when ever you appear in pub- 
lic. 

Have to be extra careful to 
keep the uniform clean and 
intact. (Keeping whites clean 
and blues free of lint is a real 
problem. ) 

Are less comfortable. (A sport 
shirt for example is far cooler 
in the summer than a jumper 
over a T-shirt.) 

Feel like you are just another 
sailor rather than an_ indi- 
vidual. (In civilian life, peo- 
ple tend to get used to certain 
clothes and feel awkward 
without them. For example, 
your Editor used to have a 
favorite grey suit and camel’s- 
hair coat. When he was finally 
able to keep these ‘‘civies 
with him at his duty station, 


” 


it was kind of like a breath 
of home town air to get into 
them again. It was almost as 
if a segment of his personality 
had been restored. Liberty in 
the bell-bottoms just wasn't 
quite the same. ) 

The main reason given in justi- 
fication of a base order against 
civilian clothes concerns the lack 
of space for their stowage. Some- 
times, at some units, there is simply 
no solution to this space problem. 
However, sometimes with a little 
imagination, work, and a sincere 
desire, a solution can be found. 
With so many units short-handed 
these days, extra space is not such 
a rarity. A coat, a suit, and a few 
shirts don’t take up too much 
room. (They can be hung on a 
single nail.) Any spare corner of 
any shed or compartment could be 
used to store the clothes of dozens 
of men. 

In short, ‘“‘where there is a will, 
there’s a way.” I suspect that com- 
manding officers who demonstrate 
a sincere will to lend their men a 
hand with the civilian clothes 
question will reap some sole satis- 
fying dividends. 
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It’s a young man’s universe! 

No other branches of the armed services today — 
and few businesses — offer more exciting and un- 
limited opportunities for the future than are avail- 
able in the military fields of aircraft, missiles, 
rocketry and space vehicle development. 

Shown here is a glimpse of 600,000 square miles 
of our planet. It was photographed from a Martin 
Viking research rocket which attained an altitude 
of 158 miles. This rocket was one of a series de- 


veloped by a team of Martin engineers and Navy 
scientists who have worked together since 1946. 

To the young engineer and to the enlistee for mili- 
tary service, this picture says more than words about 
the immense opportunities to be explored—in uni- 
form or out—in the closely integrated field of mili- 
tary and commercial aviation. 

Here, in fact, is one of the biggest futures in 
the world today. 
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CGC KALMATH Off On 
Bearing Sea Patrol 


Seattle—The U. S. Coast Guard 
Cutter KLAMATH, based at pier 70 
in Seattle departed June 18th for 
the annual Bering Sea Patrol of ap- 
proximately four months duration. 
Officially, the patrol did not start 
until July Ist, but the KLAMATH 
reported first to Juneau, Alaska to 
make preparations. 


The mission of the Bering Sea 
Patrol is briefly: To furnish log- 
istic support to outlying Coast 
Guard units, protect and assist the 
cannery fleet and other shipping, 
assist other federal agencies and the 
territorial government in law en- 
forcement, performing duties of 
deputy U. S. Commissioners and 
deputy U. S. Marshals, perform 
seal and fisheries patrol, and render 
medical and dental services to Na- 
tives in cooperation with other 


government agencies. 


The first ship to make the Bearing 


Sea Patrol BEAR 


which served on that patrol from 


was the cutter 


The EAGLE, training bark of the Coast Guard Academy, is the flagship for this sum- 


Alaska for 41 consecutive years. 
The BEAR also carried Admiral 
Byrd to the Antarctic and still came 
out fighting in World War II. 


After the BEAR came the cutter 
HAIDA which was based at Port 
Townsend and later seattle. The 
HAIDA made all the Bering Sea Pa- 
trols from 1921, until 1933, except 
during 1930 and 1931 when she 
made the halibut patrol. 


The KLAMATH is a 255-foot 
cutter ordinarily used for ocean 
station patrol and search and rescue. 
She is under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Commander G. K. Kelz, 
USCG. 

The KLAMATH may be 
bered as the ship which 
went to the aid of the 
merchant vessel, the P 
‘TRADER. 


remem- 
recently 
stricken 
and TJ 


Cadet Squadron Off 
For Europe 


The United States Coast Guard 
Cadet Practice Squadron embarked 
on its annual ten-week 
European ports. 


cruise to 


mer's cruise to European ports by the Coast Guard Practice Squadron. 
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The Squadron, under the com- 
mand of Rear Admiral Raymond 


J. Mauerman, is comprised of the 


bark EAGLE and the Coast Guard 
Cutter CAMPBELL. 

Approximately 250 Cadets from 
the 1956 and 1958 Coast 
Academy classes are making the 
9,000-mile excursion which will 
take them to Glasgow, Scotland; 
Le Havre, France; Lisbon, Portu- 
gal and Funchal, Madera Island. 
The cruise is designed to give these 
Cadets practical experience in the 
roles they will one day -fill as offi- 
cers in the Coast Guard. Oppor- 
tunity to enjoy and study the way 
of life, customs and traditions in 
the European ports they will visit 
is provided during their stay in each 
port. The Squadron will be in 
Glasgow, Scotland from June 20 
to 23; Le Havre, France from June 
29 to July 5; Lisbon, Portugal 
from July 11 to 16 and Funchal, 
Madera Island from July 20 to 22. 


Guard 


The majority of the Cadets will 
be aboard the EAGLE during the 
cruise; others, principally those of 
the upper class, will be aboard the 
CAMPBELL at all times, with 
groups being rotated between the 
Squadron vessels at 
man 
amount of time in 
cruise training. 

The EAGLE, under the command 
of Captain Karl O. A. Zittel, was 
formeriy the German Cadet Train- 
ing ship HORST WESSEL. She was 
acquired after World War II as part 
of reparation to the United States 
and was assigned to the Coast Guard 
for use at the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy. The EACLE, whose overal: 
length is 295 feet, is capable of 
16 knots under fuil sail or 9 knots 
while under from her 750 
HP diesel auxiliary engine. 

Handling the EAGLE’s 22,000 
square feet of canvas and 20 miles 
of manila and hemp line presents 
many problems seldom found on 


various ports 
an equal 


each phase of the 


so that every gets 


power 
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Happy the “sand pounder” that stumbles upon this modern day beachcomber while making his weary rounds. 
She’s Terry Moore who came in for a good deal of Coast Guard publicity when she starred in 20th Century-Fox’s 
“Twelve Mile Reef.” 
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a more modern vessel. While un- 
derway, the Cadets of the first class, 
those graduating in 1956, will act 
as shipboard officers directing and 
supervising the efforts of the third 
class, who wil handle the duties 
of ship’s crew. 

Aboard the CAMPBELL, the Ca- 
dets become familiar with the prac- 
tical use of some of the most modern 
electronic equipment used in navi- 
gation and anti-submarine warfare. 
Captain George R. Leslie commands 
the CAMPBELL, which is typical 
of the cutters now found in Coast 
Guard service. 

The Squadron will return to 
New London on August 11. At 
that time, the Squadron will take 
aboard the class of 1957 and the 
incoming class of 1959 for a three- 
week cruise to Bermuda. 


Navesink Light Retired 


After a distinguished career as 
an aid to seamen, the 93-year-o!d 
Navesink lighthouse off Sandy 
Hook, N.J., is going into graceful 
retirement, but not without having 
done a final bit for navigation. The 
last time, however, it made its 


contribution to navigation in the 


AI. 


For the past nine months, scien- 
tists in the Research Division of the 
New York University College of 
Engineering have used the south 
tower of the historic lighthouse 
as a “‘laboratory.’’ The tower lo- 
cation and elevation provided a 
convenient and appropriate site for 
experiments in air-sea horizon pho- 
tography. 

The experiments consisted of 
making near:y 3,000 photographs 
of the horizon off the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Back at NYU, the researchers 
examined and correlated data from 
the many exposures. The results 
are being turned over to the re- 
search sponsor, the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company. The goal of the 
project is an accurate method for 
photographing the horizon, which 
would be used to check the pitch 
and roll angles of aircraft. 


Now that the NYU experiments 
are ended, the lighthouse has been 
taken over by the townspeople of 
High-ands, N.J. Through an up- 
hill civic effort, the structure was 


spared the fate of other govern- 


ment-owned lighthouses. Most of 
these, made obsolete by radar and 


These hale and hearty veterans were feted by the offiicers and men of the Coast Guard 


Group at Pier Nine, East River, New York, during formal 


retirement ceremonies. 


Port to starboard, they are: CHPCLK Fred W. Maukert (completed over 30 years ser- 
vice ), Richard Schneider, BMC (over 23 and one-half), Royal C. Downey, CSC (over 


26), and Clayton A. Morrin, CS] (over 24). 


After reviewing the troops at Pier Nine, they received gifts and the congratula- 


tions of scores of Coast Guard shipmates. 
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sea-based lights, are put up for 
public sale, then perhaps scrapped 
by their new owners, or converted 
into motels or restaurants. 

The twin lights of Navesink 
were abandoned in 1952. Most of 
the windows, both in the towers 
and in the connecting passageway 
of rooms, have been broken by van- 
dals. Imnitia.s scratched into the 
walls of the towers give evidence 
that the structure has been used as 
a playground by youngsters in the 
neighborhood. 


After negotiating with the gov- 
ernment’s General Services Office, 
the borough of Highlands gained 
title. Plans now call for conversion 
of the rundown lighthouse into an 
historical monument and marine 
museum with surrounding park. 


The NYU research was not the 
first to be conducted at the twin 
lights. In orld War II they were 
the scene of secret radar tests. And 
in 1909, at the lighthouse, Gugli- 
elmo Marconi gave the first dem- 
onstration in the United States of 
the wireless telegraph. 


Third Dist. Moves To 
Cover Trouble Spots 


To meet heavy summer boating 
demands, Coast Guard Operations 
authorities announced the tempor- 
ary assignment of five search and 
rescue vessels to ‘trouble spot” 
areas in the Third Coast Guard 
District. 


Since May 15th, an 83-foot 
Coast Guard patrol boat, the CG 
83327, has been operating out of 
City Island, N.Y., in the south- 
western part of Long Island Sound. 
Commanding Officer of this craft 
and its 11-man crew is Lieutenant 
(j.g.) Robert F. Fuller, USCG, of 
526 East 20th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A second 83-foot Coast Guard 
patrol boat, the CG 83346, has 
been stationed for the past three 
weeks in Montauk Harbor, Long 
Island, N. Y., mooring at Star 
Island. This vessel and its eight- 
man crew are commanded by Chief 
Boatswain's Mate Stanley J. Hor- 
nick, USCG, of 25 Academy Ave- 
nue, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


In Greenwood Lake, which lies 
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in both southern New York and 
northern New Jersey, a 25-foot 
Coast Guard patrol boat, the CG 
25852, has been operating since 
mid-May. This craft and its two- 
man crew are under the command 
of Second Class Boatswain's Mate 
William J. Gleason. 

Leaving its Fire Island, Long 
Island home port today for Burl- 
ington, Vt. and duty on Lake 
Champ.ain, is the CG 63300. This 
vessel and its four-man crew are 
under the command of Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate James R. Bothwell, 
USCG, of 92 Cayuga Court, Burl- 
ington, Vt. 

The fifth vessel to be assigned 
temporary duty is the CG 83334 
which will begin week-end patrols 
out of Branford, Conn. During 
the week, this craft will operate 
from its home port of Eatons Neck, 
Long Island. In charge of the CG 
83334 and its ten-man 
Chief Boatswain's Mate 
Fox. 

Duties of these vessels include 
search and rescue, patrol of regattas 
and marine parades, and Federal 
law enforcement inciuding the 
boarding of vessels. Termination of 
their temporary summer §assign- 
ments varies from September 6th 
for the CG 63300 on Lake Cham- 
plain to October 15th for the CG 
83327 at City Island. 


crew 1S 


John B. 
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“Sir, I think I've got the answer to our recruiting problems” 


Telephone Answering 
System Installed 
At CG Boston 


Deluged by from friends 


and relat.ves of Coast Guard per- 
sonnel serving aboard CG Cutters 


calls 








bo TE aes 


IF NOT TODAY 
OR TOMORROW 














“CONFOUND it, Snively, you're a distinct drawback to the Service . 
we've ALL got to pull our weight around here.” 


DE cists 
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. ten minutes 


in the Ist district, the Coast Guard 
here has adopted a new method of 
answering calls concerning’ the 
status of the cutters. 


In the past these important, but 
nevertheless time consuming calls 
have been answered by the duty 
officer in the Search and Rescue 
Conter. Quite often these calls are 
received when the Search and Res- 
cue Center is busy directing aid to 
a disaster scene or a vessel in dis- 
tress. 

This new telephone. answering 
method is incorporated in a sound 
vecording, hooked up to a special 
t:lephone number (Lafayette 3- 
1534). It operates on the same 
principle as the weather forcast 
number. 

Each day, or as the status of a 
vesse. changes the _ recording is 
brought up to date. Information 
contained is as follows: names, lo- 
cations, dates of arrival or depar- 
ture of all Coast Guard vessels 
operating from this district. 


It will save a good deal of time 
on both ends, if persons desirous 


o: this type of information use 
Lafayette 3-1534 instead of the 
regular Coast Guard number. 
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Commandant Sets Policy 
For Sea Scout Vessels 


Recommendations have been made 
to the National officials of: the Sea 
Scouts that certain safety 
be met and followed. 


standards 


than 
in length should undergo 
Guard Auxiliary 
examination and 
decal indicating 
meets the 


‘a. Every motorboat less 
40 feet 
a Coast courtesy 
qualify for the 
that the 
minimum requirements 
of law and regulation, and in addi- 
tion the requirements imposed by 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary for the 


awarding of a decal. 


vessel 


feet 

be inspected 

Charge, Marine 
obtain a 
] 

valid for 


b. Every motorboat of 40 
or more in length will 
by the Officer in 
Inspection, in 
Letter of Seaworthiness 
One year. 


order to 


c. The operators of all 
boats used in the Sea Explorer pro- 


motor- 


gram qualify for and obtain a mo- 
torboat operator's license from the 
Coast Guard. 


The Commanding Officer of the 


DISCUSSION: The Boy Scouts 
of America have accepted and ap- 
proved the recommendations of the 
Commandant and have notified all 
local councils of their adoption. 
Under the method of financing the 
operation of Sea Explorer vessels, 
approved by the Commandant, 
these considered as 
carrying passengers for hire and, 
accordingly, if over 15 gross tons 
are not subject to the inspection 
laws of the United States nor do 
they require licensed operators. 
However, the adoption of the rec- 
ommendations will necessitate the 
inspection, upon application, of all 
motorboats of 40 feet or more in 
length. 


vessels are not 


ACTION: a. In order to put this 
program into effect, upon satisfac- 
tory completion of the inspection 
of these motorboats, Officers in 
Charge, Marine Inspection, will 
issue a Letter of Seaworthiness in- 
dicating the vessel is found to be 
and suitable to engage 
in Sea Explorer activities. The max- 
imum number of persons the vessel 
may carry with safety, together 
with the route over which the vessel 


seaworthy 


stated in the 
The 


will be 


may operate, will be 


Letter of Seaworthiness. Let- 


ter of Seaworthiness valid 
for a period of one year from the 
void if 


hull 


date of issue and will be 


any alterations are made to 


or structure of the vessel.”’ 


COURIER awards letters of appreciation to two mem- 


bers of the COURIER’S crew who were instrumental in the high efficiency of broad- 
casting operations. Commander Harry Davis makes the awards to ETC George Baker 
and ET1 Carlton Treff. The mediaeval walled city of Rhodes is in the background. 
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CG Rifle &% Pistol Teams 
Prepare at Cape May 


Early-morning activity on the 
firing ranges at the USCG Receiving 
Center, Cape May, N.J., this week 
heralded the arrival of the 1955 
Coast Guard Rifle and Pistol De- 
tachment from which Rifle and Pis- 
tol teams will be chosen to represent 
the service in forthcoming sectional 

-and finally national—compett- 
tion. 

In charge of the detachment 
the ranks of which are growing 
almost daily—is Lieutenant Com- 
mander Arthur Minor, a_ team 
veteran since 1931, and winner in 
1937 of the US Marine Corps Rifle 
Match in national competition. 
Now in his thirty-first year of ac- 
tive service, Mr. Minor has been 
team coach for the past two years 
since its reorganization. No team 
was fielded during the war years 
and until 1953. 

Lieutenant George R. Pearce as- 
Mr. Minor in coaching the 
rifle team. He claims six years of 
team membership, and last year 
fired the high service rifle score in 
the Fr. Meade, Md., Eastern 
gional Matches, for which he re- 
ceived a silver bowl. Lt. Pearce’s 
consistent high scoring in the na- 
tional competition at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, has played an important role 
in the team’s finishing in third 
place in 1953 and fifth in 1954. 


sists 


Re- 


On the pistol range, Chief Boat- 
swain Earl C. has the re- 
sponsibility of molding his thirteen 
new men and four returnees into a 
top-notch firing team. Mr. Jones 
is the team’s only member who can 
claim a spot on the Coast Guard's 
original firing detachment, organ- 
ized at Quantico, Va., in 1928. 
Since 1935 he has been a holder of 
the Coast Guard Distinguished Rifle 
and Pistol medal, won in nation- 
wide firing. His coaching ability 
fitted him for the task of taking 
charge of the pistol range at the 
Fleet Naval Detachment Training 
Center, Dam Neck, Va. 

The coaches are expecting good 
results from this, their third post- 
war season. Six returning riflemen 
give the detachment its strongest 
nucleus in recent years. The 35 
men of the combined Rifle and Pis- 
tol Teams collected a total of 250 
medals in last year’s national cham- 


Jones 
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pionships that saw nearly fifty 
civilians and service teams in each 
event at Camp Perry. The National 
Rifle Association-sponsored Camp 
Perry National Championship 
Team Matches will be held this 
year from 23 August until 10 
September. 

The Detachment this year 
and always has been chosen from 
men who have qualified on either 
the pistol or rifle range and have 
been recommended by their CG 
District Commander, regardless of 
their rank or rate. 


Eligibility Lisi 
Formula 

Many letters have been 
asking just how a man’s position 
on the eligibility list for advance- 
ment to PO ratings is computed. 
The following data gives this an- 
swer. For further information on 
promotion routine, see Personnel 
Instruction No. 14-55. 

(1) Eligibility lists for 
petty officer, third class will be 
maintained at Headquarters. The order of 


names on the list will be determined by 
the candidate’s score. 


Was 


received 


advancement 
above 


(2) This score will be determined by 
the following formula: 
FACTOR 
Examination 
For CPO - 
dard Score 
For POL and PO2——Examina- 
tion Mark (4.0 basis) x 20 


POINTS 
Maximum 
Examination Stan- 


Theodore R. Gilbert, Chief Yeoman, USCG, is congratulated by Captain George C. 
(left), Commander of the Second Coast 
monis. Chief Gilbert served with the Coast Guard continuously for 


stedt 


Marks (To be averaged for time in 
present grade—not to exceed | year 
for advancement to E-5 and E-6; 
2 vears for advancement to E-7) 
PIR (4.0) basis x 10—40 
(Maximum ) 
ALOM (4.0) basis) x 10—40 
(Maximcem ) 


80 
Service (To nearest whole month 
computed as follows: ) 

CPO— (To closing date for re- 

ceipt of applications to take ex- 

amination ) 

POl and PO2 (To date on 

which eligibility lists are reestab- 

lished in accordance with sub- 

paragraph b.(1)). 

Number of months in grade 84 
(Max) 
(Maximum) 

Number of months total active 
service 228 (Max): 
38 (Maxi 


divided by equals 42 


military 
divided by 6 equals 
mum ) 
Institute Course 
pletion for rate for which a candi- 
date. 10 
Awards (see table below) Maxi- 
mum 10 10 


Satisfactory com- 


Total 


scores will be 


(Maximum) 260 
Ties of ‘total broken by 
lenght of continuous Coast Guard Service. 


Saltwater 
Grist 


No further 
made concerning the 
Guardsmen believed 
Chinese Reds. Their craft was lost 


been 
Coast 


have 
five 


reports 


Carl 
cere- 


v 


Guard District, during retirement 


ilmost 25 years. On 


hand to bid Mr. Gilbert “adieu were (left to right, back row) Chester Yeiter, YN1; 


Hollis Marlow, BMC; Louis Christopher, RDC; Douglas Dycus, YNC 
RMC; Owen Wilcox, ENC; R. F. Hadley, SKC; and LCDR John L. Barron 
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William Cortlang, 
front row ). 


held by the 


Anchors for today’s vessels have been de- 
signed by the U. S. Bureau of Ships for 
greater effectiveness and lighter weight. To 
be sure that anchors of new design will 
meet all requirements, the severest service 
conditions of the U. S. Navy have been sim- 
ulated in tests at the David Taylor Model 
Basin of the Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C. Some anchors are large enough to re- 
quire the use of a 600,0000-lb. Baldwin 
Lima-Hamilton universal testing machine in 
the laboratory. 


off the coast of China on 18 Janu- 
ary, 1953. The Chinese indicate 
that they were all drowned. The 
men were LTJG Stuart, Chief Avi- 
ation Electronics-man Hammond, 
Aviation Ordnanceman first 
Bridge, Aviation Machinist's Mate 
third Miller, and Aviation 
Electronicsman first class Tornell. 


class 
class 


Advancement examinations for 
the following rates are scheduled for 
3 and 4 October: Engineman, Avi- 
ation Machinist's Mate, and Dam- 
age Controlman. .The Coast 
Guard opened a new recruiting sta- 
tion at Lowell, Mass. (Room 308, 
Post Office Bldg. ). RDC Arthur 
Sundell will be Officer-in-Charge. 

~The Third District's Credit 


Union reports its business is boom- 
ing with over 450 loans out aver- 


about $250.00 each. It's a 
healthy sign that the share holder's 


money is working. 


aging 


* * * 


One Coast Guardsman was killed 
and another seriously injured when 
their auto failed to make a curve 
near Portsmouth, N. H. Harold 
Snow, FA, attached to the CGC 
EASTWIND died three hours after 
the accident. The driver, SN Robert 
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Montague, was reported in a criti- 
cal condition at the Naval Hospital. 
* *K * 

We are sorry to report the death 
of Captain William Austermann 
who retired last November after 
over 38 years of service. Captain 
Austermann died of a heart attack 
at his home. His last duty was that 
of Acting District Commander of 
the 13th District. During his serv- 
ice, Captain Austermann had ten 
major commands including the 
command of an escort division dur- 
ing WW II. He was the Command- 
ing Officer of the Cape May Re- 
ceiving center at the time that your 
Editor was in training there. His 
humane and relaxed introductory 
talks with his recruits are still re- 
membered. 

* ok * 

Reverend Eugene Pack who came 
to Our Lady of the Sea Roman 
Catholic Church, Cape May re- 
cently, has been named to minister 
to the Catholic personnel at the Re- 
ceiving Center. The Coast 
Guard has been giving quite a hand 
to Boy Scouting. Out in San Fran- 
cisco the Alameda Base played host 
to 1200 Sea Scouts as part of an 
annual regatta. Up in Alaska, the 
CGC THISTLE transported nearly 
60 Scouts up to the White River 
Camp. 

* aa * 

The CGC WINONA helped com- 
memorate Armed Forces Day in the 
Saettle area by officiating at the tug 
boat races which that city sponsors 
each year. Her capacity was to mark 
the finish line. 

There were approximately one 
hundred guests on board for the day 
invited by the Commander of the 
Thirteenth Coast Guard District. 
One of the visitors was Miss Dar- 
lene McConnel of Seattle, crowned 
queen of the day's festivities. 

Eariier in the morning memorial 
services were held for the merchant 
seamen who lost their lives at sea. 
While the divine services were being 
held on board, a helicopter from 
the Coast Guard Air Station in 
Port Angeles, dropped a floral 
wreath along side. 

After the races were held, in- 
formal tours were conducted 
through the ship for the benefit of 
the visitors desiring to familiarize 
themselves with the operation of a 
Coast Guard Cutter. 
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The WINONA at the present time 
is in its home port of Port Angeles, 
Washington, recently returned from 
Ocean Station NAN—SK1 Doug- 
las Derr. 





THIRTY JUNE 
1955 


To a few, this date meant 
well deserved retirement after 
many years of loyal and faith- 
ful service in the U. S. Coast 
Guard. 

To quite a few more, this 
date meant nothing more than 
the end of another fiscal year. 

But, to the Officers and En- 
listed men of the 12th Coast 
Guard District Finance Di- 
vision, this date meant the 
loss, due to retirement, of our 
District Comptroller Com- 
mander David B. Sollenberger. 

On 30 June 1955, Com- 
mander Sollenberger found the 
door to retirement, a search 
that took more than 30 years. 
His retirement has left a va- 
cancy that will be hard to fill. 
Commander Sollenberger wil! 
be remembered as an outstand- 
ing officer and man by all who 
have served with him, and 
all who have served under 
him. 

For most men, a day of 
retirement is a joyous occasion, 
but for Commander Sollen- 
berger, it was quite difficult. 
He was a man that loved the 
service, and especially the 
Coast Guard. 

There is not much more a 
person can say in regards to 
Commander Sollenberger, ex- 
cept that for all who knew 
him, he will be missed. 

For the Officers and Enlisted 
men of the 12th Coast Guard 
District, and I know, for peo- 
ple in other Coast Guard Dis- 
tricts as well, we all wish 
Commander David B. Sollen- 
berger the best that can be 
offered in retirement. 


Edward A. McGahan, Jr. 
SK1, USCG 











The USCG Weekly Report of 
Activities and Developments an- 
nounced that Personnel Instruction 
No. 14-55, to be pub‘ished in the 
near future, contains the following 
revised sea duty requirements for 
advancements to chief petty officer 
and petty officer first class author- 
ized after 1 June, 1955: 

To pay grade E-6 (POI): A 
total of six months, accrued in any 
pay grade. 

To pay grade E-7 (CPO): A 
total of one year, accrued in any 
pay grade. 

* x * 

The Senate has tacked on to the 
National Housing Act an amend- 
ment authorizing 10,000 family 
units. The Coast Guard with its 
housing shortage is of course highly 
pleased, but in that only 12,000 
Coast Guardsmen have dependents, 
the unit figure will undoubtedly 
be cut a good bit when the ap- 
propriations are actually asked for. 

.We hear that the San Francisco 
Air Station is going all out to pro- 
vide first-class trips each month for 
dependents making flights to Hon- 
olulu. Coast Guardsmen out there 
have been visiting commercial air- 
lines for tips from hostesses on 
passenger comfort. Organized Coast 
Guard wives meet the planes at the 
Hawaiian end and are ready with 
a helping hand. We're hoping for 
a feature story on this glorified 
airlift. 

* * * 

The old CGC CEDAR is up for 
sale. This ancient 200-foot buoy 
tender was in service from 1917 to 
1950. She had one Commanding 
Officer for 23 years, Capt. John 
Leadbetter, who retired in 1940. 
The CEDAR participated in many 
rescues including the rescue of the 
Star of Falkland in which she saved 
303 passengers. . . .Also retired up 
in the northwest was Chief Store- 
keeper Bert Davis. Chief Davis, now 
fifty years old served 28 years, the 
last five in Juneau. His many duty 
assignments included service aboard 
the WAKEFIELD in 1942... .BMC 
Medio Schiavi, recently the Com- 
pany Commander of Mike 24, just 
retired with 21 years 7 months. 
Schiavi, who was once the Officer 
in Charge of the Sandy Hook RE- 
LIEF Lightship, came to Cape May 
from the CG 95306 at Pier 9, 
N.Y. 
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More and more Ex-Cape 
May men are remembering to 
send in their change of address 
cards, but we still have a file 
of several hundred that we 
can’t locate. “I say again’, 
please let us know where you 
are! 











The Navy is coming ouz with 
real Pullman comforts on their 
newest ships. On the new U.S:S. 
CARRONADE, the compartmenta!- 
ized berths have lightweight ‘‘pri- 
vacy curtains,’’ bed lamps, a pocket 
for books, and individual electric 
fans. . . .Down in Florida, retired 
Coast Guardsman Ken Coler was 
driving along and spotted a sign 
advertising lots for sale for $120 
each. He took a chance, bought a 
few and recently received a $30,000 
offer for them. He was about to 
se.l when oil was discovered on 
nearby lots. Needless to say, the 
sale was never completed. . . .In 
Norfolk a Coast Guard Officer 
found a camera with no identifying 
name on it. He had the film in it 
developed and ran the pictures in 
the “Virginia Pilot.’” The owner, 
a retired Navy man spotted the 
pictures and came to claim the lost 
camera. He thanked the Coast 
Guardsman Lt. McLaughlin, for 
restoring his faith in his fellow 


man. .Om Prakash Trehan, a 
lighthouse technician from India 
also thanked the Norfolk Coast 
uard for his training at the Ports- 
mouth lamp shop. The Indian had 
been studying Coast Guard buoy- 
age methods in this country at Gro- 
ton in addition to his work at 
Portsmouth. His Coast Guard 


training was part of the Point-four 
Program of the United Nations. 


H. A. Shanafield, national commander, 
Coast Guard League, presents an engraved 
gold watch and lifetime Coast Guard 
League membership to Cadet Gary Benbow 
of Decatur, Ind., for having displayed great- 
est proficiency in Navigation. Presentation 
is made at Coast Guard Academy's 69th 
commencement exerciss at New London, 
Conn. Vice Admiral A. C. Richmord, USCG, 
is seen seated in center. LCDR S. L. Smith, 
USCG, chairman, commencement conumittee, 
is standing at right. 


Capt. George Hicks, Commanding Otficer of the Yard at Curtis Bay, receives from As 


sistant Secretary of the Treasury Rose theTreasury’s citation for 


in the Prevention of Accidents. 


Watching the presentation are 


Exceptional Service 


left to right) second, 


Admiral Richmond, Commandant; Captain Thomas, Executive Officer of the Yard; and 
Mr. John Curley, Safety Engineer of the Yard. The Yard was the first recipient of the 
Citation in recognition of an entire year’s operation without a lost-time accident. 
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Ensign Henry Haugen stepped into the 
shoes of his father, Capt. N. S. Haugen, 
when he—with 76 other United States 
Coast Guard Cadets—was graduated trom 
the Coast Guard Academy at the famous 
military Academy's sixty-ninth commence- 
ment exercises. 

Ensign Haugen, who was elected Bat 
talion Operations Officer, was a member 
of the Academy Wrestling and Cross Coun- 
try teams, as well as assistant editor of 
the cadets’ monthly magazine. 

Following the commencement exercises 
Ensign Haugen reports on board the Coast 
Guard Cutter NORTHWIND. 


At Sullivan’s Island, the Coast 
Guard was called remove 
an uninvited guest from the club- 
house beach. The guest, a ten-foot 
alligator, finally had to be shot. 
. . Up in Salem, Mass., unexpected 
protests to the enlarging of the 
Air Station's water landing area 
may hasten the closing of this Base. 
Boston Coast Guard officials were 
a bit irritated that local residents 
should object to a move to provide 
greater safety for Coast Guard 
Pilots. Lobster traps and fishing 
activities have created hazardous 
landing conditions for many years. 
A move to Winter Island has been 
contemplated. Besides objecting to 
curtailment of fishing activities, 
Sa'em residents have complained of 
the aircraft’s noise. Maybe some of 
the people from Port Angeles should 
be shipped to Salem to give a few 
lessons in Coast Guard apprecia- 
tion. 


upon to 


* * * 

BM1 Eagan and SN Dolshen of 
the CG64306 at Pier 9, N.Y. are 
the first Coast Guardsmen to gradu- 
ate from the Navy’s school for un- 
derwater The 
was at Key West, Fla. and the 


swimmers. school 
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primary job of the school was to 
train men for ship bottom exami- 
nation and bottom search 
procedures. ‘Commander 
Thomas Epley will be the new 
Commanding Officer of the Miami 
Air Station. The Commander got 
his start on the old SARANAC and 
was formerly the Asst. Chief of 
Aeronautical Engineering at Head- 
quarters. 


harbor 


George V. Stepanoff, USCG, 
formerly a Lieutenant in the Rus- 
sian Navy, recently retired in Bos- 
ton. The Commander fled his native 
country during the revolution and 
enlisted in the Coast Guard in 
1923. He has overcome many ob- 
stacles including a language barrier, 
and at the same time compiled an 
enviable service record. .BMC 
Sidney Christofferson, Officer-in- 
charge of an 83-footer was con- 
gratulated at retirement ceremonies 
at the Seattle Base after over 23 
years of service. .Ceremonies 
were held on the CGC BARATARIA 
for the retirement of James Jackson 
and Carmelo Cordice. Gifts of lug- 
gage and a power drill were given 
to the two chiefs by the ship’s com- 
plement. 


Officers, men and Spars of the USCG ORTUPS 02-225 at the U. 


of Ferry Street, St. 


The Reserves 


An active father and son team at 
the St. Louis, Mo. Organized Re- 
serve Unit is Lieutenant Command- 
er Grahame P. Richards, USCG-R, 
and Seaman Recruit Grahamme P. 
Richards, Jr. 

Lieutenant Commander Richards 
is presently acting as assistant in 
charge of training, engineering of- 
ficer and morale and welfare officer 
of this Port Security unit. He once 
served as Executive Officer for this 
unit upon its activation, and served 
in that capacity for two and one- 
half years. 


S. Naval Armory, foot 


Louis, Missouri. Commander John B. Swann, Jr., USCGR, and who 


is the Director of Reserve for the Second Coast Guard District, believes this Coast Guard 


Unit is the largest in the United States, with a total of 


and two Spars. 
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17 officers 134 enlisted men 


During World War II, LCDR 
Richards served as Commanding Of- 
ficer of the Coast Guard Repair Base 
at Portage Des Sioux, Missouri, and 
later as Commanding Officer of the 
Coast Guard Depot here. 


Officers 
National 


Active in the Reserve 
Association as State and 
Officer, Lieutenant Commander 
Richards is also President of the 
St. Louis Coast Guard Chapter No. 
33 R.O.A., and is a member of 
Flotilla 1, Division 3, of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. 


2k ok 2K 


The National Reserve Plan (H. 
R. 5297) has been temporarily 
stymied by the controversy over 
the anti-segregation amendment. In 
pressing for its passage, the Coast 
Guard’s Washington Chapter of 
ROA pointed out these significant 
facts: 

1. Coast Guard Reserve is far 
below mobilization requirements, 
having only 19,700 officers and men 
compared with a mobilization re- 
quirement of 39,000, according to 
published testimony. 


2. Coast Guard Reserve is train- 
ing only about 16 percent of the 
personnel required for mobiliza- 
tion. 

3. In order to meet mobilization 
requirements a great expansion of 
CGR is necessary. 

4. Necessary expansion of re- 
serve cannot be accomplished by 
present recruiting of men with 2 
years obligated active duty because 
(1) Coast Guard is too small to 
absorb adequate numbers on EAD 
for 2 years and (2) Coast Guard 
funds would be insufficient to ab- 
sorb them. 

5. Therefore, the only hope of 
increas.ng the Reserve adequately 
for mobilization requirements at 
any time in foreseeable future is to 
obtain the ‘‘six month trainees’ 
(for 6 months active training duty, 
then organized unit service) under 
H. R. 5297. 

6. Coast Guard Reserve appro- 
priations have been inadequate over 
past several years to permit any 
appreciable expansion, actually re- 
maining static much of the time and 
increasing only $1.5 million in five 
years snce 1951 due to opposition 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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7. C. G. cannot fulfill mobiliza- 
tion responsibilities unless it in- 
creases strength and obtains the 
necessary appropriations. 

8. Both the Commandant 
Asst. Secretary of Treasury have 
testified that if the National Re- 
serve plan (H.R. 5297) is adopted, 
the necessary additional funds for 
C. G. Reserve will be requested. 


and 


* * * 


The Auxiliary 

NEw YorK, N.Y.—‘‘Operation 
Safety’’ was carried out by flotillas 
of the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
throughout the Third Coast Guard 
District to bring to the attention 
of the boating publce the courtesy 
safety examinations of motorboats, 
both inboard and outboard. 

Some 400 boat examiners, quali- 
fied through Coast Guard adminis- 
tered tests, were at boatyards, yacht 
clubs, marinas and Auxiliary bases 
to make, at the request of boat 
owners, examinations of craft and 
equipment. The examinations were 
free. 

Where boat and equipment meet 
standards of safety a decal was 
issued for display on the craft. This 
will exempt the boat from routine 
boarding and inspection by the 
Coast Guard for the rest of the 
season, except in case of an obvious 
violation of marine regulations. 

aa * * 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. — Five 
Auxiliary vessels were .n the patrol! 
of the 8th Annual Newport-En- 
senada Yacht Race. Two Auxiliary 
craft, NORA KATE and WIGEON, 
departed from Newport and assisted 
in the starting area off Newport 
Harbor, then proceeded the 
CGC MINNETONKA to follow the 
The CGC PERSEUS 
came up from San Diego and pro- 
ceeded the 
body of yachts. 


with 
yachts down. 


southward with main 


The same weekend, Los Angeles 


area Auxiliarists were also busy. 


Twelve Auxiliary vesse’s assisted 
the CGC HEATHER in patrolling 
the California Cruising Ciub’s race 
from Long Beach to Avalon. Seven 
of the outboard motor boats were 
assisted by Auxiliary vessels. A 
good patrol prevented any casua!- 
ties. 
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How 1} Baltimore Business Form 
takes the place of 5 


—and helps speed Musselman’s 
fine food products to your 
table at the same time! 


The C. H. Musselman Company, 
Biglerville, Pa., famous as a packer 
of fine food products, has been a 
customer of Baltimore Business 
Forms for many years. Recently, 
our experts devised a way to incor- 
porate five different forms—invoice, 
railroad bill of lading, truck bill of 
lading, shipping order and factory 
release form—in one. Result: Less 
paper work, speedier invoicing, and 
most important, faster shipment of 


the company’s products to your 
grocer—and your dinner table! 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 


Since 1916, Baltimore Business 
Form’s design and manufacturing 
experts have solved countless prob- 
lems in serving over 60,000 of the 
nation’s leading business houses. 
Our wealth. of experience in design- 
ing forms to fll specific require- 
ments ideally qualifies us to help 
you. Remember, often a single sug- 
gestion may save hundreds... even 
thousands . . . of dollars for your 
company. So, write us for help in 
solving your business forms prob- 
lems. No obligation, of course. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3132 


Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 


We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 


ialtiatita diane - 





Company 





Type of Business__ 





Address 





City — 


—JIone 





State 
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A North Atlantic 


Ditching As 


Viewed from the 


This same motor surfboat, of the COOS BAY, shown here bringing 
an iron lung aboard, was later to play a vital role in one of the 


year's biggest rescue operations. 


Pilot’s Seat 


of 


The Plane in 


Trouble 


“Good Show!” 


By Capt. PAUL EVANS 


as told to 


Captain L. C. HERR 
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664) OD BLESS YOU,” was the last 
mesage received from the Coast 
Guard cutter. Eight lives rode with 
the MATS C-54 transport pre- 
paring to crash land into the stormy 
Atlantic on 26 January 1955. 

Capt. Paul S. Evans shifted his 
vision from the searchlights and 
flares flickering in the pitch black 
night outside. Glancing at the 80 
m.p.h. airspeed, he puiled off the 
power. 

‘Help me kick it out!’’ he yelled 
to copilot Lt. Jack W. Suggs. 

In the second or two that re- 
mained before hitting the 15-foot 
waves, the C-54 had to be straight- 
ened out from the terrific crab caused 
by 42 knots of direct cross wind. 

When MATS 45569 had started 
from Lajes carrying cargo and one 
passenger to Bermuda it had looked 
like any other routine flight. 

At 1604 local time they were 
over over a Coast Guard cutter, 


radio-coded ‘‘ECHO” and about 10 
minutes behind schedule. Capt. Ed- 
ward T. Cobb, the navigator, no- 
ticed that the winds were from260 
degrees at 42 knots, a little stronger 
than the forecast. 

Twenty minutes later Lieutenant 
Bowen, the passenger, walked from 
the crew compartment to the cabin. 
He glanecd out at the left wing as 
he passed. Then he looked hard. 

It was still daylight, and he could 
see a heavy flow of vapor appearing 
to come from under the flap behind 
the No. 2 engine. He called A//-c 
Braun, the flight attendant, who 
checked and immediately went for- 
ward and told the aircraft com- 
mander, Captain Evans. T /Sgt. 
Brooks, engineer, came back and 
looked. 

‘Fuel leak and coming pretty 
heavy,’’ he told Captain Evans. Co- 
pilot Suggs came up and took over 
while Captain Evans looked for 
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himself With Sergeant Brooks he 
checked the fuel gauges. No. 2 was 
lower than any of the others. 


“O. K., left cross feed—No. 2 
main boost on.”’ 


A good plan but No. 2 main 
tank guage went down faster than 
gas could be pumped into No. 1. 
Only 40 gallons were saved—-360 
were lost. 


Now with No.1 and No. 2 en- 
gines both running No. 1 main 
tank (and No. 2 main tank com- 
pletely empty and cut off) the pilot 
and engineer checked again. It was 
still there. Same vapor trail. Same 
spot. 

With reluctance the aircrew feath- 
ered No. 2 engine. It would be 
touch and go to make Bermuda 
with these winds. 


Another check revealed the fuel 
leak had stopped. The ,navigator 
passed his position and flight data 
to Airman Hodge, the radio opera- 
tor. Pilot Evans dropped 10 degrees 
of flaps and slowed up to 140 
m.p.h. in order to jettison cargo. 


Airman Hodge began transmit- 
ting. His message started off, 
“Emergency .. .” 

Aircraft commander Evans, with 
five of the men went to the cabin, 
and with the crew ladder, pried 
open the forward cargo door enough 
to jettison the cargo. In 15 minutes, 
they had kicked out a ton and a half 
of cargo, mail and personal effects. 

All this time, Captain Cobb and 
Lieutenant Suggs were up front 
checking fuel versus headwinds. The 
loss of No. 2 had cut the indicated 
airspeed down to about 150 m.p.h. 

At 1650L (local). 46 minutes 
past ECHO, flight attendant Braun 
glanced out at the right wing and 
saw it—a heavy flow coming over 
the flap behind No. 3 engine. He 
started forward. At the same time, 
engineer Brooks checked his instru- 
ments and saw No. 3 oil pressure 
drop to 40 pounds. No. 3 oil quan- 
tity showed 15 gallons. 

Brooks checked the wing and im- 
mediately started transferring from 
the 40 gallons in the auxi.iary tank. 
Even with continuous transferring, 
the oil quantity guage never came 
above 6 gallons; oil pressure never 
above 40 pounds. In 15 minutes, 
there was no more reserve oil. 
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Captain Evans watched closely. 
When the No. 3 manifold pressure 
started falling and the tachometer 
started fluctuating, he feathered No. 
3 engine. 

As they began descending to 
maintain airspeed, the navigator 
hollered, ‘‘Couldn’t make it to Ber- 
muda anyway with this airspeed 
and our present winds. We don't 
have a chance. Sorry. Skipper, that’s 
the best I can do for you.” 


The ailing C-54 began a 180 
degree turn back to ECHO, an esti- 
mated one hour and twenty minutes 
away. Hodge got ECHO again and 
advised them of their intention to 
rendezvous and ditch. It was getting 
dark now, and they were descending 
in the soup. The vacuum instru- 
ments were getting sloppy, so No. 2 
was allowed to windmill for vacu- 
um pressure. Lieutenant Suggs 
transmitted DF tones on 121.5 
MCs for the rescue aircraft. 


At a thousand feet above the 
ocean they were 100 feet under 
the overcast and visual again. 


With No. 2 engine windmilling, 
No. 3 was feathered, No. 1 and 4 
cowl flaps wide open, 40 to 45 
inches of manifold pressure and 
2,550 r.p.m., the pilot could only 
get 115 m.p.h. 


No. 1 and 4 cylinder head tem- 
peratures were 220 degrees. When 
an attempt was made to increase 
the airspeed by feathering No. 2 
propeller, the vacuum instruments 
became sloppy. 

Outside, there was no visual ref- 
erence. The overcast hid all stars 
above and with no lights on the 
ocean below, there was nothing but 
solid blackness ahead. Just BALL, 
MAG COMPASS and AIRSPEED 
for attitude indicators weren't 
enough, so again No. 2 was wind- 
milled to provide vacuum pressure 
for the gyro flight instruments. 

On ETA, 1830L, they passed 
over ECHO. No need to check any 
longer. They cou'd never make it 
to Lajes. Evans reca‘led the only 
other time he had come down on 
water had been to land an L-20 
floatplane in Greenland—in day- 
light. 

Aboard ECHO, the U. S. Coast 
Guard cutter Coos BAY, all hands 
were now in action. Almost one 


hour earlier the boys watching the 
evening movie heard the speaker 
blare out, “NOW HERE THIS— 
NOW HEAR THIS—MATS 45- 
569 DITCHING—ALL HANDS 
TO DITCH AND RESCUE 
STATIONS.” 


Commander Vaughn ordered all 
engines ahead for ditch and rescue 
operations. At 1817L the Combat 
Information Center on ECHO had 
45569 in radar contact. 


The C-54 requested a ditching 
heading and gave. ECHO recom- 
mended 130 degrees; gave the winds 
as 230 degrees at 42 knots with 
waves 12 to 15 feet high, swells 
from 220 degrees. They recom- 
mended ditching parallel to the 
swell. MATS 45569 “‘Rogered.”’ 


Minutes later at 1837L the Coos 
BAY commenced laying a 4,000 yard 
sea lane. They used 20 depth charge 
markers. It took them only eight 
minutes to lay those floating flare 
pots. The Coast Guard cutter then 
moved into position 1,200 yards 
upwind and to the right of the sea 
lane. They waited. 

Back in the C-54 cabin every- 
thing was set—life rafts, Gibson 
Girl, Mae Wests—all checked. Jen- 
kins and Braun stowed the Gibson 
Girl and life raft by the rear door. 
Then, Lieutenant Bowen helped 
them take a crew bunk mattress and 
place it against the forward cabin 
bulkhead. They strung a tiedown 
strap through the rings in the floor 
for a hand hold. They then waited. 


As the transport completed a dry 
run over the sea lane, Captain Cobb 
secured his navigator’s stool and re- 
moved the astrodome. He grabbed 
all of his navigational gear and 
ditching equipment and went back 
to the cabin. 

Captain Evans gave the word and 
Cobb and Braun jettisoned the four 
emergency exits. The carge door hit 
the left horizontal stabilizer with a 
terific jolt. 

Up front the pilots felt the blow. 
They were tense, wondering just 
what wou!d happen next. A big 
jolt, nothing more. 

Brooks had left his seat on down- 
wind. He stowed the crew compart- 
ment raft on the front of the lower 
crew bunk. He checked himself and 
everyone else for ditching gear and 
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climbed in the lower crew bunk 


behind the raft. 


The gutted transport now turned 
onto the base leg. Hodge stood up 
front and held the mike to Captain 
Evans’ lips. The pilot didn’t have 
enough hands for everything; both 
he and the copilot were flying the 
big plane now. 

MATS 45569 then turned onto 
the last final approach it would ever 
make. 

ECHO radar asked, ‘“‘Have you 
power for emergency pull up?” 

Captain Evans answered, ‘‘No.”’ 
Instructions commenced for a PPI 
final. 

At 1900L ECHO advised, “‘Six 
and a half miles out on final. You 
need not asknowledge any more 
messages.’ 

Hodge now started to secure for 
ditching. When he finished, he 
walked back to the cabin and joined 
the others. 

Captain Evans brought the traus- 
port down slowly, a hundred feet 
per minute, crabbing hard to the 
right. He dropped 10 degrees of 
flaps and waited, then 10 more and 
waited. Two hundred feet off the 
water he dropped 10 more and 
slowed to 90 m.p.h. 

Twenty feet off the water he 
dropped his last 10 degrees of flaps 
and slowed up to 80 m.p.h. ECHO 
was firing mortar flares for illumina- 
tion at this time. Landing lights 
were left off. 

The last words from ECHO 
were, “GOD BLESS YOU.” 

At exactly 1905L both pilots 
kicked hard left rudder. Power came 
off and they were down. They did 
not hit, they skidded. No first im- 
pact and then a second more severe 
impact, just a very rapid, smooth 
deceleration. The touchdown was 
so gentle—despite the water hitting 
the tail—that Captain Evans was 
able to hold the control column with 
one hand. 

Outside waves were running 12 
to 15 feet; wind was about 42 
knots. The aircraft had weather- 
vaned as soon as it stopped. It was 
now “‘bucking”’ like a mad Brahma 
bull. 

In the cabin, the lights were still 
on. Braun and Cobb threw the raft 
out of the main cargo door. They 
all held it close while Lieutenant 
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Bowen climbed aboard. Jenkins 
managed to climb in. Between them, 
they got one more man aboard each 
time the raft moved in. 

As soon as all five of them were 
on the raft, they pushed away from 
the airplane. 

Up front, Captain Evans and 
Lieutenant Suggs had shielded their 
faces with their arms as soon as they 
had touched water. They really 
didn't need to for there was no jolt, 
no real impact. 

Try as the might, they couldn't 
get the six-man raft through the 
astrodome. So, up they went out 
onto the slippery back of their agi- 
tated monster. Flat on their stom- 
achs, they were barely able to hold 
on. 

The Coos BAY moved in at flank 
flank speed as 24-inch searchlights 
played on the scene. 

The horizontal stabilizer of the 
aircraft was rising and falling about 
10 feet with each swell. The fiyers 
in the raft had drifted back almost 
under the tail. Each time the tail 
came down they managed to push 
away. They finally were clear of 
the tail, but couldn't return to the 
aircraft for the other three men. 

Hodge advised ECHO with the 
emergency VHF radio that all of 
them wer out—five in the raft and 
three on the top of the airplane. 

At 1910L Lieutenant Ray Baet- 
sen of the Coos BAY had the motor 
surfboat fighting through the snarl- 
ing seas toward the downed airmen. 
The boat couldn't get in close 
enough, so the Coast Guard lieu- 
tenant had Captain Evans, Lieu- 
tenant Suggs and Sergeant Brooks 


slide back between the vertical stabi- 
lizer and wing and jump off into 
the water. 

The three were only in the water 
(67 degrees F.) for two minutes. 
One by one the crew of the surfboat 
lifted them aboard. 

Lieutenant Baetsen then wheeled 
around and moved in on the raft. 
A line was secured, and one by one 
five more men were dragged aboard. 
Fourteen minutes from time of 
ditching all eight had been hauled 
into the surfboat. 

Lieutenant Baetsen skillfully 
fought his way back to the Coos 
BAY. Finally, the hookup was ac- 
complished. 

At 1942L all were aboard the 
Coos BAY. 

MATS 45569 was last seen still 
floating 40 minutes after it hit 
water. Captain Evans noted only 
slight damage as he exited. In fact 
a bent prop on No. 2 engine and the 
loss of its rear cowling was all the 
damage he remembered. 

The aircrew was safe and deeply 
grateful to Commander W. S. 
Vaughn, Lieutenant J. B. Baetsen, 
Lieutenant J. G. Kearney, and the 
officers and men of ECHO, the U. 
S. Coast Guard cutter, Coos BAY 
(WAVP-376). The seamen who 
stand a lonesome watch so they will 
be there when you need them live 
by the code SEMPER PARATUS 
—ALWAYS READY. 

Through fiae piloting, and with 
the munificent support of the UV. S. 
Coast Guard, MAS had kept eight 
lives from the fury of the unforgiv- 
in sea. 


—The MATS flyer. 

















Best Wishes on Your Anniversary 


Fitz Simons’ Connell Dredge & Dock Division 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 
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Prizes 


For Best Entries In The 


U. S. Coast Guard Magazine Contest 


(Exclusive for Coast Guardsmen) 


$25.00 Each month for the best Coast Guard Article or 
Essay. 


$25.00 Every third month for the best Coast Guard 
Cartoon. 


$15.00 Every third month for the best unofficial photo- 
graph of a Coast Guard Subject. 


* 5.00 Each month for the most interesting or humorous 
Coast Guard incident (known to be true). 


Contest to run for limited time only. Open to all Coast Guardsmen 
(Regular, Reserve or Retired). 


Entries to be judged by the staff of the magazine 


Submit name and address with your entry (do not list rate or rank) 
to— 


U.S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 


215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 
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Captain R. Roger Johnson, (left) USCG, 
Commanding Officer of the Coast Guard 
Air Station, Brooklyn, N. Y., congratulates 
two of his airmen who were cited by the 
Coast Guard for meritorious service. 


They are: Lieutenant Commander Lem 
uel C. Sansbury (center), USCG, who re- 
ceived a Coast Guard Commendation 
Medal; and Aviation Ordnanceman Second 
Cless Richard T. Satterlee, USCG, who re- 
ceived a Coast Guard Commandant's Let- 
ter of Commendation. 











LT. BERNARD J. DOYLE, JR. 


For meritorious performance of duty on 18 December 1954, 
while serving as pilot of a Coast Guard helicopter engaged in the 
search for survivors of an Italian DC-6B aircraft which had 
crashed in Jamaica Bay during an approach to the New York 
Idlewilde Airport. Piloting a training type helicopter which 
was without adequate instrumentation for the adverse weather 
conditions encountered, Lieutenant Doyle proceeded to the scene 
of the crash where wreckage and debris were still burning in- 
tensely. Searching through dense, black smoke, Lieutenant Doyle 
and his crew succeeded in locating and bring to shore three bodies. 


* * * 


SEAMAN VICTOR J. TAFRO 


On the evening of 11 July 1954, while attached to she 
Ditch Plain Lifeboat Station, you assisted in rescuing two persons 
from drowning in the ocean near Montauk Point, Long Island, 
New York. When you arrived on the scene, another Coast 
Guardsman had entered the water and was heading for shore 
with two survivors clinging to an inner tube. Without hesitation, 
you rushed into the water and, taking one of the exhausted 
swimmers from the inner tube, you brought him safely to shore. 
The other survivor was brought in by the Coast Guardsman. 
Your timely assistance greatly contributed to the saving of a life. 


* * * 


BOATSWAIN HERMAN BOEHN 


For meritorious performance of duty on the morning of 
18 December 1954 when, as Commanding Officer of the USCGC 
ZINNIA, he proceeded to the assistance of the tanker ATLANTIC 
CAPETOWN and the steamship MAYA, after a collision of these 
two vessels in Delaware Bay. Both vessels were grounded and 
the ATLANTIC CAPETOWN, with a gash in the hull approximately 
thirty feet long, was burning. Boatswain Boehm immediately 
brought his vesel alongside the burning tanker and commenced 
fighting the fire. As a result of the quick, unselfish actions of 
Boatswain Boehm and his crew, the fire was soon brought under 
control and extinguished, thereby averting more serious conse- 
quences. 
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Tradition” 


LT. JAMES DILLIAN 


For meritorious performance of duty on the morning of 
17 April 1954, while serving as pilot of a Coast Guard helicopter 
engaged in the rescue of a man stranded by fog and tide on Dux- 
bury Reef, near Bolinas, California. Despite the heavy overcast, 
Lieutenant Dillian proceeded from San Francisco to Bolinas. 
Descending through the layer of fog to the surface, he found 
a fifty foot ceiling and limited visibility. Displaying expert air- 
manship, Lieutenant Dillian commenced sweeps from the beach 
to the reef and succeeded in locating the man who was then stand- 
ing knee deep in water with the tide at full flood. He hoisted 
the man to the helicopter and delivered him to a rescue party 
on the beach. 


* * * 


FIREMAN ANTHONY LANA 


For meritorious performance of duty on 28 July 1954, 
when he went to the assistance of a man in danger of drowning 
in the waters near Jackson Park Lifeboat Station, Jackson Park, 
Illinois When informed by a woman on the sea wall that a man 
was drowning there, LANA immediately dived into the water. 
On the third dive LANA located the man on the bottom, in ap- 
proximately twelve feet of water and brought him to the sur- 
face. A life ring was thrown to LANA and he and the victim 
were pulled to the sea wall where artificial respiration was ad- 
ministered until the man’s breathing was restored. 


* * * 


BMLC HENRY DENNIS 


You served, on the afternoon of 3 October, 1954, as of- 
ficer-in-charge of the CG-30355, underway to assist the motor- 
boat ‘“‘Little Joe,” which had capsized in Barnegat Inlet, New 
Another motorboat had picked up three persons from 
the water and reported by radio that a fourth person was be- 
lieved trapped in the cabin of the overturned craft. When the 
CG-30355 arrived on the scene, you turned control over to a 
crew member, dived overboard, and secured a hawser to the for- 
ward cleat of the capsized boat. When the boat was partially 
righted, you quickly broke out the window and frame of the 
cabin and removed the thirteen year old boy trapped inside, Al- 


Jersey 
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though suffering shock when brought aboard the CG-30355, the 

boy recovered composure and required no medical attention. 

Your timely assistance greatly contributed to the saving of a life. 
* * * 


BM2 JOSEPH KARCH 

‘For meritorious performance of duty on 13 July 1954, 
while serving as an officer-in-charge of the CG-36381, on pa- 
trol in Barnegat Inlet, New Jersey. When the motorboat “Blue 
Fish’’ entered the inlet, it was caught by a breaking sea, and one 
of the occupants was thrown into the water by the heavy rolling 
of the boat. The master of the ‘‘Blue Fish,"’ with a life ring, 
jumped overboard to the man’s assistance. The CG-36381 imme- 
diately proceeded to the scene and shortly afterward, the two 
men were sighted in the water; one swimming, and the other 
apparently unconscious and floating face down. When KARCH 
could not maneuver close enough in the rough seas to pick up 
the unconscious victim, he turned control of the boat over to a 
crew member and dived overboard. A life ring was thrown to him 
and he and the man were pulled alongside. Noticing that his ves- 
sel had drifted dangerously close to the jetty rocks, KARCH 
climbed aboard and maneuvered the boat out of danger. During 
this time, a large sea caught the CG-36381 and the victim was 
torn from the grasp of the crew members. Without hesitation, 
KARCH again went overboard, recovered the victim and both were 
pulled alongside and taken aboard. 

* * * 
LTJG GERALD DAVIS 
AD2 GEORGE WHITEHURST 
AO2 RICHARD SATTERLEE 


You served, on 18 December 1954, as a crew member of 
a Coast Guard heliocopter engaged in removing two survivors 
from the burning wreckage of an Italian DC-6B aircraft, which 
had crashed in Jamaica Bay during the approach to the New 
York Idlewild Airport. Within six minutes after notification of 
the disaster, and despite adverse weather conditions, your air- 
craft had departed the Coast Guard Air Station, Brooklyn, and 
was at the scene of the crash. Shortly thereafter, you assisted in 
the successful rescue of two survivors from immediate peril amid 
the burning wreckage. As the search continued, two other sur- 
vivors were sighted clinging to burning pilings. The helicopter 
was hovered low and its rotor blast directed in such a manner as 
to keep the heat and flames from the survivors until they could 
be rescued by a nearby boat which was signaled to the scene. Your 
alert actions materially contributed to the success of this rescue 
mission. 

* * * 


LCDR. LEMUEL SANSBURY 


“For meritorious performance of duty on 18 December 1954, 
while serving as pilot of a Coast Guard helicopter engaged in 
removing two survivors from the burning wreckage of an Ital- 
ian DC-6B aircraft, which had crashed in Jamaica Bay during 
approach to the New York Idlewild Airport. Within six min- 
utes after notification of the disaster, and despite adverse weather 
conditions, Lieutenant Commander, SANSBURY had departed the 
Coast Guard Air Station, Brooklyn, and was at the scene of the 
crash. When two survivors were sighted amid the smoke and 
flames, Lieutenant Commander SANSBURY maneuvered and 
hovered his helicopter extremely close to obstructions and pro- 
jections on the burning pier while the first survivor was hoisted 
into the helicopter. The second survivor, too exhausted to climb 
into the rescue basket, held on to the basket and was towed clear 
of the fire and wreckage to a piace where he was pulled out of 
the water by the crew of a crash boat. During the continued search, 
two other survivors were located clinging to burning pilings. 
Displaying expert airmanship, Lieutenant Commander SANS- 
BURY hovered low and directed the helicopter’s rotor blast in 
such a manner as to keep the heat and flames from the survivors 
until they could be rescued by a nearby boat which was signal- 
ed to the scene. 

+ + * 


LT. JOHN VUKIC 


You served, on 6-7 December 1954, as pilot of Coast Guard 
P5M plane No. 1295 engaged in the search for and rescue of 
survivors of the tug ‘Bertha R,"’ which foundered and sank in 
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Captain Walter Capron awards the Com 
mandant’s citation to Lt. James Dillian. 





the Gulf of Mexico off the coast of Florida. Despite darkness and 
poor flying conditions, you proceeded with dispatch to the search 
area and commenced dropping parachute flares. Two life rafts 
with survivors were sighted in the light of the flares. You con- 
tinued to orbit and drop smoke lights and flares to mark the 
area until surface craft could be vectored to the position of. the 
rafts. Seven survivors and three dead were eventually recovered. 
Your timely actions greatly contributed to the success of this 
rescue mission. 





The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
WHAT IT IS...... 


IT IS your sympathetic, understanding, Wash- 


ington representative ready to assume the burden 
some details of procuring for your survivors all 
Government benefits to which they may be legally 
entitled. 


IT IS @ source of IMMEDIATE funds for your 
wife and children; funds which are wired or 
cabled AUTOMATICALLY anywhere in the world 
within hours after casualty is reported and without 
the requirement of prior request for payments. 

IT IS = organization with three-quarters of a 


century's experience in serving the needs of Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard officers and their 
dependents; a record without parallel in processing 
and “iollowing through” on Government claims. 


$90,000,000 

$28,000,000 

Total Payments to Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 


Over $21,800,000 
Organized 1879 


Benefits in Force 
Assets 


Write for details to 


The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association 


Navy Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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“WHAT'S 


Starting in Maine and working 
clockwise, like we do for some ob- 
scure reason, the first item we run 
the lobster boat 
STARLIGHT which developed en- 
gine trouble near Matinicus. 
forty-footer was sent out from the 
Rockland Base and towed her in 
with one occupant aboard, the 
owner. . . .Near Portsmouth, N.H. 
a spark from a power saw set a 
barge on fire and a forty-footer 
from the Portsmouth Base was sent 
to the scene along with two fire 
pumps. The fire fighting party was 
successful in controlling the flames 
and protecting nearby cottages... 
At Exter, N.H. a 16-foot boat with 
four aboard was swamped. An ob- 
server on the beach called _ the 
Hampton Beach CG Station and 
an amphibious duck was sent to 
pick up the quartet... The drag- 
ger Vagabond reported that she was 
broken down near Cashe’s Ledge. 
The CGC ACUSHNET groped her 
way through dense fog to standby 
and assist if necessary. 


across concerns 


* * * 


Two local youths were snatched 
from the treacherous waters of the 
Piscataqua River when their boat 
became lodged beneath a bridge. 
Coast Guardsmen from the Ports- 
mouth LB Station were able to get 
a boat to the boys just as their 
frail 10-footer was about to go 
under . . . Boatswain's mate Blan- 
ch and ENI1 Hersey went to the 
assistance of the lobsterboat Seaboy 
which was spotted in distress by the 
tower watch of the Scituate LB 
Station. The boat was successfully 
towed to port... A large passenger 
plane in bound from Europe with 
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“SEMPER PARATUS" 


OPERATION?” 


one engine out was escorted into 
Boston by an UF-IG from the 
Salem Air Station. The plane was 
able to land safely. 


* 


The CGC GENERAL GREENE 
was sent to the aid of the New 
Bedford dragger Sea Ranger, The 
dragger radioed for help when 150 
miles east of Pollock Rip Light- 
ship. Her engines were out and she 
had a load of 11,000 pounds of 
scallops aboard . . . The new 30- 
footer recently assigned to the 
Woods Hole Base got its first work 
out when a flashing mirror distress 
signal was spotted by Coast Guards- 
men at Cleveland Ledge Light. BM1 
Baechler took the 30-footer out 
into Buzzards Bay to tow a small 
boat with two men in it to safety. 
The men’s boat was out of fuel. 
The same day another boat was 
adrift off Falmouth and the same 
30-footer towed it in. . . Further 
up the bay near the Cape Cod Canal 
two fishermen were trapped on a 
breakwater by the rising tide. Coast 
Guardsmen from the Cape Cod LB 
Station took the men off in the 
station’s dory. BMI Dabrowski 
was in charge of the operation... 
The CGC FREDERICK LEE out of 
New Bedford went out to tow in 
the dragger Killigrew that develop- 
ed engine trouble 23 miles NE of 
the Nantucket Lightship. 


A message was received from a 
70-foot vessel that was disabled 
58 miles south of Winter Quarter 
Lightship. The CGC MARIPOSA 
took her in tow and headed for 
Cape May . . . Down in the 5th 
District Coast Guardsmen’ were 
called upon to help fight a forest 
fire in the Camden county area of 
N.C. The fishing vessel Tip 
Top developed engine trouble south 
of Ocean City and the 83-footer 
from Chincoteague LB Station 
towed her into Ocean City, Md... 
A helicopter from Elizabeth City 
removed one sick person from Oc- 
racoke Island and delivered him to 
the USPHS Hospital. Another 
‘“‘medico’’ was flown from the outer 


Banks to Morehead City, N.C. 


Boatswain's Mate Strickland, and 
seamen Bell and Bain responded to 
a call for help from three sea scouts 
in a capsized sail boat near Palm 
Beach, Fla. A fast run was made 
against high wind and choppy wa- 
ters from Peanut Island to pull the 
scouts from the water. Their boat 
was also towed in. . .Near Miami a 
CG helicopter removed a former 
Al Capone bodyguard from a cabin 
cruiser after he had a heart attack 
while trying to land a fish. ‘The 
man, Louis Campagna better known 
as ‘‘Littlke New York” ‘“‘Lefty 
Louie’ later died at the hospital 
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.. . Ten airmen bailed out of an 
Air Force plane near Venice, Fla. 
Commander Fleasas and Marcus 
Lousberry rescued the pilot and 
others in a whirlybird. One of the 
Air Force men was fatally injured 
while bailing out A Navy 
flying boat with one engine out was 
guided to a pre-dawn landing at 
the St. Pete Air Station with the 
station's radar equipment and radio 
directional gear. 


“ , Pe 


Hard working Coast Guardsmen 
on shore, in boats, heli- 
copters hurried to and re- 
move 200 cases of dynamite blast- 
ing caps from the surface of Tampa 
Bay. The barge that was carrying 
the explosives shipped water and 
partially sank In Mobile Bay 
the fishing vessel Gonzales sank 
with 10 aboard. Eight were 
prompt.y rescued by a forty-footer 
and the pilot boat, and the ninth 
swam to Sand Island where he was 
later taken off by a forty-footer. 
CG Planes from the Keesler AFB 
detachment and the CGC NIKE 
joined in the search for the tenth 
man. Survivors said a freighter had 
crowded their buoy 
which damaged it and caused the 
sinking A 40-year-old man 
was seriously injured on an oil rig 
out in the Gulf. The man was taken 
by CG boat to Pass Loutre where 
a CG plane flew him to the hos- 
pital. He was pronounced dead 
upon arrival at New Orleans. 


and in 
locate 


vessel into a 


Five were rescued from a drift- 
ing motorboat in the middle of 
Lake Ponchartrain. A Coast Guard 
plane found them tied to a buoy 
and a CG patrol boat was dispatch- 
ed to tow them in New Or- 
leans-stationed Coast Guardsmen 
spent four days battling a fire at 
the Picayune, Mississippi plant of 
the Crosby Chemical Corp. 


The turpentine producing plant 
reported that its eight acre timber 
stockpile had been ignited by the 
backfire of a crane working in the 
yard. Local firefighters requested 
assistance from fire companies in 
surrounding communities and from 
the Coast Guard. The Captain of 
the Port, New Orleans, dispatched 
two Chrysler-Hale fire pumps and 
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various local units supplied the 


crews to man them. 


Working on eight hour shifts, 
the Coast Guardsmen alternately 
fought the fire and smoke and the 
mosquitos, depending on the shift- 
ing winds. Although a majority 
of the Coast Guard fire fighters were 
from Eighth District Headquarters, 
where they are normally found 
manning typewriters and calcula- 
tors, the enginemen were supplied 
by the CG-83359, the New Orleans 
Base, the Captain of the Port and 
the CGC WHITE ALDER 


Officia!s of the Crosby Chemical 
Co. said that the Guard's 
contribution in the fire fighting was 
a major factor in keeping the blaze 
from expanding and causing more 
damage than was done. 


Coast 


Phillip Nitzberg, RM1 
munications truck to report that all is well 
after the towboat PAULELAH sank 
trying to make it to shore during a sudden 
wind storm on the Mississippi. About 200 
school children were rescued off the barge 
that the PAULELAH was iowing. 


utilizes a CG Com 


just 


Over on the west coast an SOS 
was rece.ved from the seiner Eneas 
which sprung a leak near Monterey. 
Ihe Monterey LB Station d-spatch- 
ed an 83-footer that took the vessel 
in tow and took off her crew. The 
Eneas suddenly sank in 50 fathoms 
of water just as the 83-footer, and 
its tow neared land . . . Corky, a 
little cocker ‘spaniel, was found safe 
aboard the 36-foot fishing 
Otto, whose owner was lost at sea. 
The CGC ACTIVE towed the Otto 
to port after picking it up 97 miles 
south of Point Sur. The Otto's 
skipper is presumed to have fallen 


vessel 


overboard while trying to secure a 
salmon pole. The boat continued 
on its way under an 
pilot. 


automatic 


* * 


The CGC GRESHAM took an in- 
jured man off the S.S. Alaskan 
Cedar and took him towards Hum- 
boldt Bay for treatment. The man's 
skull was fractured .. . A CG heli- 
copter rescued a 14-year-old boy 
from a home-made raft that went 
adrift near San Francisco... A 
36-footer towed a broken down 
motor boat out of a gunnery target 
area near Fort Ord, Calif. .. . The 
118-foot ship Black Douglas was 
towed to Monterey harbor by the 
CGC ACTIVE after her propellor 
shaft broke. The big ship was roll- 
ing in heavy seas and several hun- 
dred persons crowded the water- 
front to watch the rescue operation 

. The ACTIVE a so assisted the 
liberty ship Flora C. when it lost 
its propellor in a gale near Pt. Sur 
... The CGC BALSALM rescued the 
liberty ship Carson after the tug 
towing the freighter to Seattle de- 
veloped engine trouble in heavy 
seas The CGC WACHUSETTS 
took seven men off the freighter 
Rican Star which was in troub.e 
with a load of dynamite off the 
northern Calif. coast. Her engines 
were out and she was leaking. A 
tug will try to tow her to port. 


* * * 


Up in Oregon the troller Alice 
floundered in the surf near the en- 
trance to Depoe Bay shortly after 


a CG motor lifeboat rescued its 
two occupants . . . Near Trinidad 
Harbor a skiff overturned with two 
men. A Coast Guardsman from the 
Eureaka Station swam a half mile 
through dangerous surf to pull the 
owner of the boat to safety. A low 
flying commercial pilot reported the 
accident . . . Another Coast Guards- 
man had to swim through rough 
surf to carry a life jacket to a man 
trapped on a jetty by the incoming 
tide A tug towing a load of 
aviation gasoline radioed for help 
NW of Point Arena. The CGC 
BALSALM was sent out to assist... 
A Port Angeles he‘icopter took a 
fisherman ill with pneumonia off 
the Inez M. and transfered him to 
Seattle. The transfer took place off 
Tatoosh. 
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The CG-64306 


HE COAST GUARD'S 64-footers 

may be a little old and they 
may be a little slow, but those that 
have served aboard them rate the 
64-footers as about the best duty 
in the Coast Guard. As one man 
put it, ““The only thing that beats 
it is S and Q”’ (subsistance and 
quarters allowance duty). 

For a check on some of the rea- 
sons for this enviable reputation, 
let’s make a visit to the CG-64306. 
She moors at the north side of Pier 
9, East River, N.Y. along with 3 
of her sister ships. Her crew, a small 


HANDY-MAN 


A Rundown On 
64-Footer Duty 


informal group of five, is headed 
by Joe Eagan, BMI, and George 
Steed, EN1. BM3 Van Pelt assists 
on deck and EN3 Mancusco assists 
with the negines. SN Ed Dolshun 
is the low man on this sawed-off 
totem pole. 

With such a limited compliment 
each man is more or less his own 
department head. This makes for 
a healthy work load, but it also 
makes for a feeling of responsibility 
and tends to alleviate the irritations 
of close supervision. 

Comfortable quarters are another 


asset of 64-footer duty. Two men 
bunk in the after cabin, ‘two men 
forward, and the BM1 has his own 
room port side, amidships. A full 
galley is Starboard side forward and 
the head is port side aft. This head 
has no shower, but the showers in 
the Pier 9 barracks are only a few 
dozen feet away from the usual 
mooring spot. Being of wood with 
much varnished brightwork 
the interior of a 64-footer has a 
warmth and hominess that metal 
ships usually lack. Being generally 
heavy for their size their move- 


A 64-footer noses into a burning pier with water spurting from the monitor on top of her pilot house. Note the suction hose leading from 
her pump aft of the wheelhouse down into the water. 
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ments are rather easy and dignified 
(not in a full gale of course). Most 
people agree that ‘‘comfortable’’ is 
a well suited adjective to describe 
these stubby little tubs. 

Again, a full and regular liberty 
routine is a key factor making for 
contented crews on the 64-footers. 
The 64306 operates roughly as 
follows: For one week she’s on 
“Customs I’’. Here her crew pulls 
port and starboard liberty. ‘Then 
for one week she’s on ‘Customs 
II". Here all the crew must be 
aboard during the day, but only 
one man has to remain on board at 
night. Then for one week she is on 
waterside surviellance (port © star- 
board liberty). 

The moorings of the 64306 is 
not exactly isolated. About five 
short blocks away her crew mem- 
bers can catch an express subway 
and be at Times Square in minutes. 
Few have trouble finding something 
to do in the middle of Marhattan 
(though Coast Guard pay doesn’t 
go too far in the big city). 


At this point the reader may be 
getting the idea that it’s all play 
and no work on the 64-footers. 
Such is not the case. Most of these 
boats have a full operating schedule. 
Most of the 64306’s duty concerns 
the transportation of Federal Cus- 
toms Agents. A team of from 8 to 
20 of these Customs men _ board 
most every incoming vesse! just 
after it docks to search for smuggled 
goods. Sometimes they only cover 
one ship a day, sometimes two or 
three. The 64306 usually leaves 
Pier 9 about 8:15 in the morning, 
and returns about 4:00 or later in 
the afternoon. Routine mainten- 
ance keeps all hands busy while the 
Customs Agents are off on the 
searches. While out, a regu-ar hot 
lunch is prepared on the galley 
stove. 

The 64306's hull (draft 5°21’ 
fwd., beam 18’ 6’’) is sheathed for 
ice breaking, but around N.Y. the 
110-footers handle most of this 
work. The 64-footers are probably 
most useful as fire-fighters. Their 
deck pumps can kick out water at 
a 250 gallons per minute rate, and 
their low  superstructures allow 
them to work in close. 64-footers 
have repeatedly distinguished them- 
selves in the fire-fighting depart- 
ment. 
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The 64-footers are also on call 
for small tow jobs, but with a 
small rudder, they don’t have the 
usual manueverability of a tug 
Their steerage is particularly weak 
in reverse, and they are generally 
reported to back down very slowi: 
(definite'y not wise to try to roar 
in towards a dock with one and 
back down forty-footer style). 


BM1 Eagan, as Officer-in-Charge. 
has a certain amount of paper work 
to handle. There are the usual quar- 
terly reports, assistance reports, the 
ship's log, hull reports, and quarter- 
ly requisitions, boarding reports, 
record of public property, nigh: 
order book, and voice radio logs. 
The ship must also be kept in readi- 
ness for certain periodic inspections, 
but on the whole the 64-footers 
are ‘“‘on their own.” This fact is 
generally appreciated by 64-footer 
men, 





SERVICEMEN’S SPECIAL 


Enfield Commando Revolvers. 38 cali- 
bre Smith & Wesson designed and 
ordered by the British Commando 
Force. ($75.00 value), only $19.50. .45 
Colt & Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 
$24.50. Shipped duty free. Send remit- 
tance for prompt shipment. Write In- 
ternationa! Firearms Co., 1011 Bleury, 
Montreal, Que. 


The world's finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 
Giant enlarged 4th Editien 
By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN HENSEL 
Every step in tying 3,668 knots clearly pic- 
m tured and explained. Fascinating stories of 
y origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone 
H illustrations. $10 
CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 


4dcad auveis 
MECHANICS 


STEP UP YOUR SKILL 


with the Facts and Figures 
of Your Trade 
To Earn More—Learn More 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 DAYS’ FREE E> M Nothing se 
pay postman. 0) $i 
+ oh ee 
i Maso: 
“ eotricity $4° Mathematics $2¢ Steam 
OMachinist $4° OBlueprint $2° OD Diesel $2° 0) Drawing $1. 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is pald 


AUDEL, Publishers, Dept. C, 49 W. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


SAVAGE'S 


NAvy & GENERAL 
SUPPLY CORP. 
Specialist To 
U. S. COAST GUARD 
UNIFORMS %& ACCESSORIES 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 














you can SAVE MONEY on 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘Ycaauce 


Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 


—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


\ 
Send Today For Full Tuformation 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


1401 W. LANCASTER 2 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 


Dependable Automobile Financing Since 1921 
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Arctic 


— Orln 


The Air (ae 


Ce ae 


Seasoned Professionals Are The 


“FIRST TEAM: 


Consider The Many Benefits 
Benefit 


NEW PAY INCREASES of 


Legal Aid 
And 





Coast Guard 
Welfare 


Burial And 
Survivors 
Benefits 





(Upper Figure: 
Pay Over 
Grade 2 

CPO 222.30 

15.91 

PO1 187.20 

11.39 

163.80 

10.92 


140.40 
10.45 


FO2 


Over 
3 


222.30 
15.91 


187. 20 
11.39 


163.80 
10.92 


140.40 
10.45 


Over 
4 


230.10 
16.07 


195.00 
11.54 


183.30 
22.78 
159.90 
22.31 


New Total Monthly Basic Pay. 


Over 
6 
237.90 

16.22 
214.50 
23.40 


191.i0 
22.93 


167.70 
22.46 


Lower Figure: 


Over 


Over 
10 

261.30 

24.34 


234.00 
27.61 


210.60 
27.14 


187.20 
26.68 


Amount of Increase.) 


Over 
12 

273.00 

28.39 


241.80 
27.77 


218.40 
27.30 


195.00 
26.83 


Over 
14 


280.80 
28.55 


249.60 
27.92 
226.20 
27.46 
202.80 
26.99 


Over 
16 


288.60 
28.70 


257.40 
28.08 


234.00 
27.61 


210.60 
27.14 
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REENLIST! 


Housing 
Act of 1954 


$10,000 
Free 


Insurance 
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SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
. 
Construction 
of All Types 
e 
Heavy Hoisting 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
260 Malison Ave., New York 
Cleveland Chicago Wash., D.C. 
Key West Kingston, Jamaice, BWI 











Recently a girl we know (reports 
a rural story-teller) found an old 
love-.etter which her papa _ had 
written to her mother when they 
were courting. Just for fun, the 
daughter copied the letter, signed a 
masculine name to it. 2nd mailed it 
to herself. “Then she showed it to 


her father. 


There was an explosion like that 
of an erupting volcano. The old 
man could scarcely express himself. 
He snorted and raved and gesticu- 
lated. “That fellow is the biggest 
fool I ever heard of! You better not 
let him come pokin’ around here, or 
I'll make mincemeat o’ him! I won't 
have such a simp in this family! 
Any ding-busted, fat-headed idiot 
who would write such a mess of 
sickly, silly hog-wash to any girl 
deserves to be ducked in a mudhole, 
and by cracky I’m itchin’ to do it!”’ 


ATTENTION 
COMMANDING 
OFFICERS! 


THE MEN IN YOUR COMMAND 
CAN ENTER THE 


UNIFORM 


SHIP 
SHAPE 


ONTEST 


WRITE US FOR FREE 
DISPLAY AND ENTRY. BLANKS 


SEAGOING UNIFORM CORPORATION 
24 SIXTH AVENUE + BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Coast Guardsmen! 
Win Cash Prizes by 
Writing for The USCG 
Magazine. 


See Page 37 
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ention 
Atte a 


enter the 


Uniform 


SHIP. SHAPE 


CONTEST 


Just get your Free Entry Blank today, 
and identify the classes of the 12 
U.S. Naval vessels shown in silhou- 
ette on the blank. Then follow the 
simple printed directions for entering 
and mailing. That's all there is to it. 
You're eligible to enter only if you're 
in the U.S. Coast Guard or Navy. 


A 1955 HILLMAN HUSKY 

HILLMAN HUSKY — combines sedan 
car comfort and good looks —.plus — 
Station wagon capacity. Seats four in 
style. Delivers up to 35 miles per gal 
lon. Easy to handle. Delivery anywhere 
— Overseas or U.S.A. 


AN EXPENSE PAID TRIP TO NEW YORK 


A week's stay at the famous HOTEL 
NEW YORKER — in the heart of New 
York — 34th Street and 8th Avenue 
Flown in and returned by world 
renowned Trans-Continental Airlines 


A PORTABLE SHORT WAVE RADIO 

By HALLICRAFTERS, famous for fine 
radios. Capable of picking up stations 
anywhere on the globe. Gives per- 
fect reception — for batteries or 110 
Volts AC. 


AND 300 OTHER PRIZES 


Get your PIREE Entry Blank 


at your favorite store today! 


See Our complete line of SEAGOING [JJINT) 


BLUE 
uniforms, Seafarer, Chief and Skipper. Saar 


Seagoing Uniform Corp., 


4 24 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. g 
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There are two kinds of colleges 
in America—those that wish they 
had fired the coach last fall and 
those that wish they hadn’t. 


* * es 


The old fashioned woman who 
saved her wedding dress for her 
daughter, now has a daughter who 
saves her wedding dress for her next 
wedding. 


An anxious father stop- 
ped his son who was on 
his way to a party. ‘Son, 
when Abe Lincoln was 
your age, he was busily 
studying law every 
night.” 

The 


pressed. 


boy was unim- 
“Yeah, and when 
he was your age, Dad, he 
was President.”’ 


* * * 


A scientist is a man who 
can rave about nylons 
when they're empty. 


* x * 


The logal burlesque 
houese caught fire. It took 
the firemen five hours to 
put the fire. It took five 
hours to put out the fire- 
men. 


* * * 


“Know what time it is?” 
**Y eah.”’ 
“Thanks. 


* * * 


“What color dress are you wear- 
ing to the dance?”’ 

“Brown, I guess. We're supposed 
to wear something to match out 
date’s hair.”’ 

“T don’t think I'll go.” 
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“Not much liberty around here 


The girl who swears that she 
has never been kissed has the right 
to swear. 


* % 


Teacher: “Tommy, if I lay one 
egg on the table and two on the 
chair, how many will I have all 
together?”’ 

Tommy: ‘Personally I don’t 


think you can do it.” 


A man went to the bar and or- 
dered a martini, drank it, chewed 
up the bowl of the glass and threw 
the stem over his shoulder. He con- 
tinued this for six martinis aad 
noticed that the bartender was star- 
ing at him. 


“IT guess you think I’m crazy, 
on’t you?” he asked. 

“IT sure do,’ the bartender re- 
plied, ‘‘the stems are the best part.” 


. .. but some fine fishing” 


Roy Rogers was saddling his 
horse when up came a man in 
breathless haste. “‘Come quickly,” 
he panted, “Dale is in the hands 
of rustlers."’ “‘I will be there,’’ said 
Roy, ‘‘Is soon as I saddle my horse.” 
Another cow hand came dashing 
up. “Roy,” he cried. ‘‘They’ve 
stampeded the cattle down the pass 
and another gang is holding up the 
bank.” “‘I'll take care of them,” 
promised Roy, ‘‘as soon as I saddle 
Trigger.’’ He had scarcely spoken 
when an old man seized his arm. 
“Help, Help,” he pleaded, ‘“‘My 
barn is on fire and the villains are 
getting away.” “I will tend to it,” 
repeated Roy. “‘When Trigger is 
saddled.” 

Roy finished the job and turned 
to the terrified man. “Trigger is 
saddled,’’ he announced, ‘‘and now 
I shall rescue Dale, stop the stam- 
pede, capture the bank robbers, put 
out the fire, and arrest the gang 
that set it. But firs-—I want to 


sing a little song. 
* 


* * 


First Sailor: ‘“‘Have you 
heard the new Chaplain 
preach yet? He certainly 
brings things home to you 
you never saw before!”’ 

Second Sailor: ‘‘Dat’s 
nuttin! De ship’s laundry 
does dat every week!”’ 


x * * 


“Madam,” he said, 
“will you please get off 
my foot?” 

“Put your foot where 
it belongs.”’ 

“Don’t tempt me, Ma- 
dam, don’t tempt me!” 


x * * 


If a speaker doesn’t 
strike oil in the first two 
minutes he might as well 
stop boring. 

* * * 

Friend (at funeral)—It must be 
hard to lose a wife. 

Bereaved—Almost impossible. 

* * * 

A great big beautiful car pulled 
up to the curb where a cute little 
working girl was waiting for a bus. 
A gentleman stuck his head out and 
said, ‘‘Hello, I’m driving west.” 

“How wonderful,” said the girl, 
“Bring me back an orange.” 
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As the FBI agent passed through 
the village he noted amazing evi- 
dence of target shooting. ‘There was 
numberless bull’s-eyes on _ fences 
with a bullet hole exectly through 
the center. He wanted to meet the 
marksman and was introduce! to 
the village idiot. “How do you 
shoot like that?’’ he asked. 

“‘Easy,’’ was the answer. ‘I shoot 
first and draw the circle afterwards.” 

* * * 

When the army doctor asked the 
draftee if he had any physical de- 
fects, the draftee answered, ‘‘Yes 
sir, no guts.’”"—-F.W. 

* * 7 

Heard in an English political ora- 
tion: “I was born an Englishman, 
I have lived an Englishman, and I 
hope I shall die an Englishman.” 

From the back of the hall in an 
unmistakable accent came the ques- 
tion: ‘““Mon, hae ye no ambition?” 

* * * 

Yachtsman: “‘If this storm keeps 
up I'll have to heave to.” 

Seasick Lady: ‘““What an uncouth 
way of putting it!” 

* + * 

Two little rabbits got lost in the 
woods and had a hare-raising ex- 
perience. 

. * * 

Girls and cars are the same... 
you can use a paint job to conceal 
the years .. . but the lines tell the 
story. 

* * * 

The corporal hurried into the 
colonel’s headquarters. ‘‘Colonel,”’ 
he said, “I have a letter from the 
men at Fort Wooster in the Sahara. 
They say they are out of water and 
that we must aid them.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied 
the colonel. ‘‘Something will be 
done within the week.” 

“No, sir. We must get water to 
them at once.” 

“Very well, Corporal, there is a 
caravan passing that way tomor- 
row. We'll have them supply the 
water.” 

“Sir, 
sooner.” 

“Really, Corporal, they can’t be 
that bad off. Surely they can wait 
till tomorrow for water.” 

“T thought so, too, sir. Then I 
noticed that the stamp on the letter 
was attached with a papar clip.” 


we must send the water 
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‘Some blind date! Look at her. 
She’s too fat, her nose is broken, 
her hair is bleached, she’s knock- 
kneed, and she’s missing two teeth.” 

“You don’t have to whisper, 
she's deaf, too.” 

* * a 

Simple Sue stood on the cliff 
watching the revolving beacon on 
the ‘ighthouse. ““How very patient 
those sailors!’’ She exclaimed. ‘“The 
wind has blown out that light at 
least a dozen times and they still 
keep on lighting it again.” 

k * * 


First Doc: ‘““Why did you choose 
to be a skin specialist?” 

Second Doc: “Because my pa- 
tients never get me out of bed at 
night, they never die, and they never 
get well.” 

+ * x 

First Drunk: “We're 
closer to town.” 

Second Drunk: 
know?” 

First Drunk: 


more people.” 
* 


getting 


“How 


do you 


“We're hitting 


* * 


George Bernard Shaw was having 
lunch in a London restaurant one 
day when an orchestra struck up a 
particularly noisy tune. Without 
any intermission, it followed with 
another. Shaw called the head 
waiter and asked: 

“Does the orchestra play any- 
thine on request?” 

“Yes. sir.” the man replied. “Is 
there something you would like 
them to play?” 

“There is,”” said Shaw. “Ask 
them to play dominoes until I have 
finished eating.” 

* x * 

“Dad, I’ve got my first part in a 
play,” said the budding young 
actor. “I play the part of a man 
who has been married 20 years.” 

“Well, son, that’s a start,’” re- 
plied the father. ‘Keep trying and 
one of these days you'll get a speak- 
ing part.” 

* * * 

“Have you an opening for a 
bright young fellow?” 

“Yes, but don’t slam it on your 
way out.” 

* * * 

“It’s not the work I enjoy,’’ said 
the cab driver, “‘it’s the people I run 
into.” 





oll gett tes MEAD Dal g gy labtilttsy 


How to make your 
dollars grow faster 


Some men say, “Sure I'd like to own stocks, 
but you've got to be rich and a financial 
wizard to make it pay.” 


Today you can own stock in your choice 
of America’s biggest companies—like Gen- 
eral Electric, U. S. Steel, General Motors, 
American Tel. & Tel., General Dynamics, 
Bethlehem Steel—for as little as $40 every 
three months Monthly 


through the new 


Investment Plan. 


To learn more about the Plan, mail the 


coupon below. We will send you two 
booklets, “Monthly Investment Plan” and 
“Investment Facts,” with a list of stocks we 
think are especially good investments today. 


No cost or obligation. 


OWN YOUR SHARE 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


CARREAU & COMPANY 


63 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
New York Stock Exchange Member 


Carreau & Company 
Dept. Z, 

63 Wall Street 

New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me free of cost or obliga. 
tion items checked. 


0 “Monthly Investment Pian” 
0 “Investment Facts” 


() List of recommended stocks 


Name. 





Addr 
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COAST GUARD ALBUM 


Some Will Remember 


Bloody and battered the CGC Mopoc is pictured 


HE CGC Mopoc, the MENDo- 

TA’s predecessor in Wilmington, 
N.C., has probably seen more Ice 
Patrol duty than any other cutter. 
From her commissioning in 1922 
she made a total of 11 Ice Patrols 
including the first post-war patrol 
in 1946 


missioning). Of the old 240-foot 


(just before her decom- 


class, she displaced 1780 tons, had 
a draft of 1614 feet, a beam of 39 
feet, and could make 15 knots with 
her turbine electric drive. 

During the war she did extensive 
convoy duty in the North Atlantic, 
made patrols off the Grand Banks, 
and during 1941 she was the Flag- 
ship of the Greenland Patrol. 

In 1943 the Mopoc performed 
one of her most famous rescues. 
The story of the Svend Foyne is 
presented here: 

Early in January 1943 the Mo- 
boc conducted a search for the sur- 
vivors of the SS MAIDEN CREEK, 
sighting a lifeboat awash, with a 
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here at the end of a convoy run. 


body lashed to it which was un- 
successful in recovering. Large fields 
of floe ice were encountered while 
escorting the SS JULIUS THOMSEN 
to Greenland on February 11. On 
the 18th of March 1943, while 
escorting a convoy to St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, the Mopoc changed 
her course to seek the SS SVEND 
FOYNE, victim of an iceberg collis- 
sion. On the 21st at 0115 she iden- 
tified the distressed vessel at 58°35’ 
N,44°48'W, began picking up sur- 
vivors. Others were taken over from 
the AIVIK, ALGONQUIN, and FRED- 
ERICK LEE, and when on the 25th 
the Mopoc finally reached St. 
Johns, she had on board 128 sur- 
vivors. Taking on the survivors 
without lights in the middle of the 
night was very difficult, due to the 
deep roll of the Mopoc and the 
lack of cooperation from the half- 
trozen survivors. Several of her 
crew, including Leonard W. Camp- 
bell (107-707) GBM: John T. 
Hendrix (200-373) CEM: and 
William F. Coultas (251-300), 


BMIC distinguished themselves by 
going down the net and working 
waist deep in the icy water to haul 
the half numb survivors aboard, 
being submerged completely when 
the vessel rolled to port. Campbell 
almost lost his life in this rescue 
work. These men were commended 
and each of them later received the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal. 
The SVEND FOYNE finally sank 
with 24 persons reported trapped 
aft. When the damaged vessel sank, 
the Mopoc and ALGONQUIN 
searched the position of the sinking, 
sighting debris and oil and hearing 
cries for help but not sighting any 
survivors. Nearby, four hours later, 
at 0730, the Mopoc sighted a man 
in a lifeboat who was taken aboard 
but who died of heart failure a half 
hour later, due to the extreme cold 
of the water in which he had been 
immersed for hours. Having checked 
all boats and life rafts and having 
attempted to sink them, the Mopoc 
discontinued the search for survivors 
at 0920 on the 21st of March. 
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BEARCAT 


A PLOT OF AIR HISTORY 





DIISIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF 


The U.S. Navy tracks aircraft on a transparent board 
as radar reports their positions. Plot the most famous 
Navy and Marine fighter planes as reported by history, 


and Grumman aircraft fill the board. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE LONG ISLAND NEW YORK 


THE ALBAT >S TRIPHIBIAN AND S2F-1 SUB-KILLER 
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No other cigarette is so rich-tasting 


yet so mild as C camel 


Why not test this yourself? Make your own 


@ Certainly one of the great comforts and pleasures 
of a smoker's life is his—or her—-Camel cigarette! 
Day in, day out, no other cigarette is so rich-tasting, 
yet so mild! For more pure pleasure, Camels agree 


with more people than any other brand! 


30-day Camel Mildness Test. Smoke only Camels 
for 30 days. We think you'll agree—no other 
cigarette is so rich-tasting, yet so mild as Camel, 


year after year America’s most popular cigarette! 





